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X  PREFACE 

several  important  publications  have  furnished,  but  also 
of  correcting  and  reconstructing  it  so  as  to  make  it 
more  worthy  of  pubUc  favour.  As  there  is  little 
probability  of  any  subsequent  publication  bringing  to 
light  fresh  material  of  importance,  I  hope  that  this 
reconstruction  of  my  book  will  be  final. 

With  respect  to  the  use  I  have  made  of  the  materials 
at  hand,  especially  of  Goethe's  Autobiography,  I  can 
but  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition ;  the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit "  not  only  wants 
the  egotistic  garrulity  and  detail  which  give  such  con- 
fessions their  value,  but  presents  great  difficulties  to 
a  biographer.  The  main  reason  of  this  is  the  abiding 
inaccuracy  of  toTie,  which,  far  more  misleading  than 
the  many  inaccuracies  of  fact,  gives  to  the  whole 
youthful  period,  as  narrated  by  him,  an  aspect  so 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  given  by  contemporary 
evidence,  especially  his  own  letters,  that  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction  is  futile.  If  any  one 
doubts  this  and  persists  in  his  doubts  after  reading 
the  early  chapters  of  this  work,  let  him  take  up 
Groethe's  letters  to  the  Countess  von  Stolberg,  or  the 
recently  published  letters  to  Kestner  and  Charlotte, 
and  compare  their  tone  with  the*  tone  of  the  Auto- 
biography, wherein  the  old  man  depicts  the  youth  as 
the  old  man  saw  him,  not  as  the  youth  felt  and  hved. 
The  picture  of  youthful  follies  and  youthful  passions 
comes  softened  through  the  distant  avenue  of  years. 
The  turbulence  of  a  youth  of  genius  is  not  indeed 
quite  forgotten,  but  it  is  hinted  with  stately  reserve. 
Jupiter,  serenely  throned  upon  Olympus,  forgets  that 
he  was  once  a  rebel  with  the  Titans. 

When  we  come  to  know  the  real  facts,  we  see  that 
the  Autobiography  does  not  so  much  misstate  as  under- 
state ;  we,  who  can  "  read  between  the  lines,"  perceive 
that  it  errs  more  from  want  of  sharpness  of  relief  and 
precision  of  detail  than  from  positive  misrepresenta- 


xii  PREFACE 

by  his  campaigns.  By  these  analyses  I  have  tried 
to  be  of  service  to  the  student  of  German  literature, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  do  not  read  German;  and 
throughout  it  will  be  seen  that  pains  have  not  been 
spared  to  make  the  readers  feel  at  home  in  this  foreign 
land. 

The  scientific  writings  have  been  treated  with  what 
proportionately  may  seem  great  length;  and  this, 
partly  because  science  filled  a  large  portion  of  Goethe's 
life;  partly  because,  even  in  Germany,  there  was 
nothin7like  a  fuU  exposition  of  his  aims'and  achieve- 
ments  in  this  direction. 

Tke  Priory^  North  Bank^  RegenVs  Park^  November^  186S. 
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Vom  Vater  hab'  ich  die  Statur, 
Des  Lebens  ernstes  Ftihren  ; 
Von  MUttercben  die  Frobnatur, 
Die  Last  zu  fabuliren. 

Hatte  Gott  inicb  anders  gewollt, 
So  batt*  er  micb  anders  gebaut. 
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dispute  (roethe's  claim  to  greatness.  They  will  admit 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  but  deny  that  he  was  a  great 
man.  In  denying  it,  they  will  set  forth  the  quaUties 
which  constitute  their  ideal  of  greatness,  and  finding 
him  deficient  in  some  of  these  quaUties,  will  dispute 
his  claim.  But  in  awarding  him  that  title,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  was  an  ideal  man ;  I  do  not 
present  him  as  the  exemplar  of  all  greatness.  No  man 
can  be  such  an  exemplar.  Humanity  reveals  itself  in 
fragments.  One  man  is  the  exponent  of  one  kind  of 
excellence,  another  of  another.  Achilles  wins  the 
victory,  and  Homer  immortalises  it:  we  bestow  the 
laurel  crown  on  both.  In  virtue  of  a  genius  such  as 
modern  times  have  only  seen  equalled  once  or  twice, 
Goethe  deserves  the  epithet  of  great.  Nor  is  it  in 
virtue  of  genius  alone  that  he  deserves  the  titla  Merck 
said  of  him  that  what  he  hved  was  more  beautiful  than 
what  he  wrote ;  and  his  life,  amid  all  its  weaknesses 
and  all  its  errors,  presents  a  picture  of  a  certain  gran- 
deur of  soul,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  unmoved. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  faults.  Let 
them  be  dealt  with  as  harshly  as  severest  justice  may 
dictate,  they  will  not  eclipse  the  central  light  which 
shines  throughout  his  hfe.  And  without  wishing  to 
excuse,  or  to  conceal  faults  which  he  assuredly  had, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  faults  of  a 
celebrated  man  are  apt  to  carry  an  undue  emphasis. 
They  are  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by  the  very  splen- 
dour of  his  fame.  Had  Goethe  never  written  "  Faust" 
no  one  would  have  heard  that  he  was  an  inconstant 
lover,  or  a  tepid  politician.  His  glory  immortalises  his 
shame. 

Let  us  begin  as  near  the  beginning  as  may  be  desir- 
able, by  glancing  at  his  ancestry.  That  he  had  in- 
herited his  organisation  and  tendencies  from  his  fore- 
fathers, and  could  call  notliing  in  himself  original,  he 
has  told  us  in  these  verses : 
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it  to  Derones,  who,  pointing  out  several  grammatical 
blunders,  promised  to  examine  it  more  critically,  and 
talked  of  giving  it  his  support  with  the  manager. 
Wolfgang  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  name  of  his  play 
already  placarded  at  the  comers  of  the  street !  Un- 
happily, Derones  in  his  critical  capacity  was  merciless. 
He  picked  the  play  to  pieces,  and  stunned  the  poor 
author  with  the  critical  jargon  of  that  day ;  proclaimed 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Three  Unities,  abused  the 
English,  laughed  at  the  Germans,  and  maintained  the 
sovereignty  of  French  taste  in  so  confident  a  style,  that 
his  listener  was  without  a  reply.  If  silenced,  however, 
he  was  not  convinced.  It  set  him  thinking  on  those 
critical  canons.  He  studied  the  treati^e  on  the  Unities 
by  Ck)meille,  and  the  prefaces  of  Racine.  The  result 
of  these  studies  was  profound  contempt  for  that 
system;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  Derones  that  we  owe 
something  of  the  daring  defiance  of  all  "  rule,"  which 
startled  Grermany  in  '*  Gotz  von  Berlichingen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VARIOUS    STUDIES. 

At  length,  June,  1761,  the  French  quitted  Frank- 
fort; and  studies  were  seriously  resumed.  Mathe- 
matics, music,  and  drawing  were  commenced  under 
paternal  superintendence.  For  mathematics  Wolf- 
gang had  no  aptitude;  for  music  little;  he  learned 
to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  and  subsequently  on  the 
violoncello,  but  he  never  attained  any  proficiency. 
Drawing  continued  through  life  a  pleasant  exercise. 

Left  now  to  the  calm  of  uninterrupted  studies,  he 
made  gigantic  strides.  Even  the  hours  of  recreation 
were  filled  with  some  useful  occupation.  He  added 
English  to  his  polyglot  store ;  and  to  keep  up  his 
several  languages,  he  invented  a  Romance,  wherein  six 
or  seven  brothers  and  sisters  scattered  over  the  world 
corresponded  with  each  other.  The  eldest  describes  in 
good  German  all  the  incidents  of  his  travels ;  his  sister 
answers  in  womanly  style  with  short  sharp  sentences, 
and  nothing  but  full  stops,  much  as  "  Siegwart"  was  after- 
ward written.  Another  brother  studies  theology,  and 
therefore  writes  in  Latin,  with  postcripts  in  Greek.  A 
third  and  a  fourth,  clerks  at  Hamburg  and  Marseilles, 
take  EngUsh  and  French ;  Italian  is  given  to  a  musi- 
cian ;  while  the  youngest,  who  remains  at  home,  writes 
in  Jew-Grerman.  This  romance  led  him  to  a  more 
accurate  study  of  geography.  Having  placed  his 
characters  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  he  was  not 
satisfied  till  he  had  a  distinct  idea  of  these  locaUties,  so 
that  the  objects  and  events  should  be  consonant  with 
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and  its  many  sources  of  excitement,  offered  great 
temptations,  and  great  pasture  to  so  desultory  a  genius. 
This  is  perhaps  a  case  wherein  Circumstance  may  be 
seen  influencing  the  direction  of  Character.  A  boy  of 
less  impressionable  nature,  of  less  many-aided  curi- 
osity, would  have  lived  in  such  a  city  undisturbed; 
some  eyes  would  see  little  of  the  variety,  some 
minds  would  be  unsolicited  by  the  exciting  objects. 
But  Goethe's  desultory,  because  impulsive,  nature  found 
continual  excitement  in  fresh  objects ;  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  study  many  tilings,  to  grasp  at  many  forms  of 
life,  instead  of  concentrating  himself  upon  a  few.  A 
large  continuity  of  thought  and  effort  was  perhaps 
radically  uncongenial  to  such  a  temperament ;  yet  one 
cannot  help  speculating  whether  under  other  circum- 
stances he  might  not  have  achieved  it.  Had  he  been 
reared  in  a  quiet  Uttle  old  German  town,  where  he 
would  have  daily  seen  the  same  faces  in  the  silent 
streets,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  same  characters, 
his  culture  might  have  been  less  various,  but  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  deeper.  Had  he  been  reared  in  the 
country,  with  only  the  changing  seasons  and  the  sweet 
serenities  of  Nature  to  occupy  his  attention  when 
released  from  study,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a 
difierent  poet.  The  long  summer  afternoons  spent  in 
lonely  rambles,  the  deepening  twilights  filled  with 
shadowy  visions,  the  slow  uniformity  of  his  external 
hfe  necessarily  throwing  him  more  and  more  upon  the 
subtle  diversities  of  inward  experience,  would  inevitably 
have  influenced  his  genius  in  quite  different  directions, 
would  have  animated  his  works  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  to  him  this  would  have 
been  all  gain  ?  Who  shall  say  that  it  would  not  have 
been  a  loss  ?  For  such  an  organisation  as  his  the  life  he 
led  was  perhaps  the  very  best.  He  was  desultory,  and 
the  varieties  of  objects  which  solicited  his  attention, 
while  they  helped  to  encourage  that  tendency,  also 
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influence,  and  was  thus  never  constant  to  one  thing, 
because  his  susceptibility  was  connected  with  an  im- 
patience which  soon  made  him  weary.  There  are  men 
who  learn  many  languages,  and  never  thoroughly  master 
the  grammar  of  one.  Of  these  was  Goethe.  Easily 
excited  to  throw  his  energy  in  a  new  direction,  he  had 
not  the  patience  which  begins  at  the  beginning  and 
rises  gradually,  slowly  into  assured  mastery.  Like  an 
eagle  he  swooped  down  upon  his  pi'ey;  he  could  not 
watch  for  it,  with  cat-like  patience.  It  is  to  this  im- 
patience we  must  attribute  the  fact  of  so  many  works 
being  left  fragments,  so  many  composed  by  snatches 
during  long  intervals.  "Prometheus,"  "Mahomet," 
"Die  Natiirliche  Tochter,"  "Elpenor,"  "Achilleis," 
"  Nausikaa,"  remain  fragments.  "  Faust,"  "  Egmont," 
•*  Tasso,"  "  Iphigenia,"  "  Meister,"  were  many  years  in 
hand.  Whatever  could  be  done  in  a  few  days  —  while 
the  impulse  lasted  —  was  done;  longer  works  were 
spread  over  a  series  of  years. 


Book   the    Second 

1765  to  1771 


*<  In  g^rosaen  St&dten  lernen  frflh 

Die  jangsten  Knaben  was ; 
Benn  manche  Bacher  lesen  sie 

Und  horen  diess  und  dass; 
Vom  Lieben  and  vom  KtLssen 
Sie  brauchen's  nicht  zu  wiasen; 
Und  mancher  ist  im  zwOflten  Jahr 
Fast  kltLger  als  sein  Yater  war 

Da  er  die  Matter  nahm." 

<»  (Eser  taught  me  that  the  Ideal  of  Beauty  is  Simplicity  and 
Repose,  and  thence  it  follows  that  no  youth  can  be  a 
Master.' 


»t 
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of  his  friends,  enable  us  "  to  read  between  the  lines  "  of 
the  Autobiography,  and  to  read  there  a  very  different 
account. 

He  first  presented  himself  to  Hofrath  Bohme,  a 
genuine  German  professor,  shut  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  his  specialty.  To  him,  Uterature  and  the  fine 
arts  were  trivialities ;  so  that  when  the  confiding  youth 
confessed  his  secret  ambition  of  studying  belles-lettres, 
in  Ueu  of  the  jurisprudence  commanded  by  his  father, 
he  met  with  every  discouragement.  Yet  it  was  not 
difiBcult  to  persuade  this  impressible  student  that  to 
rival  Otto  and  Heineccius  was  the  true  ambition  of  a 
vigorous  mind.  He  set  to  work  in  earnest,  at  first,  as 
students  usually  do  on  arriving  at  seats  of  learning. 
His  attendance  at  the  lectures  on  philosophy,  history  of 
law,  and  jurisprudence,  was  assiduous  enough  to  have 
pleased  even  his  father.  But  this  flush  of  eagerness 
quickly  subsided.  Logic  was  invincibly  repugnant  to 
him.  He  hungered  for  reahties,  and  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  definitions.  To  see  operations  of  his  mind, 
which  from  childhood  upwards  had  been  conducted 
with  perfect  ease  and  unconsciousness,  suddenly  pulled 
to  pieces,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  the  superfluous 
knowledge  of  what  they  were,  and  what  they  were 
called,  was  to  him  tiresome  and  frivolous.  "  I  fancied 
I  knew  as  much  about  God  and  the  world  as  the  pro- 
fessor himself,  and  logic  seemed  in  many  places  to  come 
to  a  dead  standstill."  We  are  here  on  the  threshold  of 
that  experience  which  has  been  immortalised  in  the 
scene  between  Mephistopheles  and  the  Student.  Juris- 
prudence soon  became  almost  equally  tiresome.  He 
already  knew  as  much  law  as  the  professor  thought 
proper  to  communicate ;  and  what  with  the  tedium  of 
the  lectures,  and  the  counter-attraction  of  delicious 
fritters,  which  used  to  come  "  hot  from  the  pan,  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  of  lecture,"  no  wonder  that  volatile 
Sixteen  soon  abated  attendance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RETUBN  HOME. 

He  returned  home  a  boy  in  years,  in  experience  a 
man.  Broken  in  health,  imhappy  in  mind,  with  no 
strong  impulses  in  any  one  direction,  uncertain  of  him- 
self and  of  his  aims,  he  felt,  as  he  approached  his 
native  city,  much  like  a  repentant  prodigal,  who  has 
no  vision  of  the  fatted  calf  awaiting  him.  His  father, 
unable  to  perceive  the  real  progress  he  had  made,  was 
very  much  alive  to  the  slender  prospect  of  his  becom- 
ing a  distinguished  jurist.  The  fathers  of  poets  are 
seldom  gratified  with  the  progress  in  education  visible 
to  them ;  and  the  reason  is  that  they  do  not  know 
their  sons  to  be  poets,  nor  understand  that  the  poet's 
orbit  is  not  the  same  as  their  own.  They  tread  the 
common  highway  on  which  the  milestones  accurately 
mark  distances;  and  seeing  that  their  sons  have 
trudged  but  Httle  way  according  to  this  measurement, 
are  filled  with  misgivings.  Of  that  silent  progress, 
which  consists  less  in  travelling  on  the  broad  highway, 
than  in  development  of  the  limbs  which  will  make  a 
sturdy  traveller,  parents  seldom  judge. 

Mother  and  sister,  however,  touched  by  the  worn 
face,  and,  woman-like,  more  interested  in  the  man  than 
what  he  had  achieved,  received  him  with  an  affection 
which  compensated  for  his  father's  coldness.  There  is 
quite  a  pathetic  glimpse  given  of  this  domestic  interior 
in  the  Autobiography,  where  he  alludes  to  his  father's 
impatience  at  his  illness,  and  anxiety  for  his  speedy 
recovery.     And  we  gladly  escape  from  this  picture  to 
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Benewed  intercourse  with  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg^ 
together  with  much  theological  and  philosophical  read- 
ing, brought  Beligion  into  prominence  in  hiis  thoughts. 
He  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  sort  of  Neoplatonic 
Christianity  into  which  his  thoughts  moulded  them- 
selves; but  as  this  sketch  was  written  so  very  many 
years  after  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  one  cannot 
well  accept  its  authenticity.  For  biographic  purposes 
it  is  enough  to  indicate  that,  besides  these  Alchemic 
studies,  Keligion  rose  also  into  serious  importance. 
Poetry  seemed  quite  to  have  deserted  him,  although 
he  still  occasionally  touched  up  his  two  plays.  In  a 
letter  he  humourously  exposes  the  worthlessness  of 
the  "  Bardenpoesie,"  then  in  fashion  among  versifiers, 
who  tried  to  be  patriotic  and  Tyrtsean  by  huddUng 
together  golden  helmets,  flashing  swords,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  when  the  verse  went  lame  for  want  of  a 
syllable,  supplying  an  Oh  !  or  Ha  !  "  Make  me  feel," 
he  says,  "  what  I  have  not  yet  felt,  —  make  me  think 
what  I  have  not  yet  thought,  then  I  will  praise  you. 
But  shrieks  and  noise  will  never  supply  the  place  of 
pathos." 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  passed  through  Frankfort 
at  this  time,  and  Goethe  saw  him  in  the  house  of 
Bethmann,  the  rich  merchant;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, Frankfort  presented  nothing  remarkable  to  him, 
and  he  was  impatient  to  escape  from  it.  His  health 
was  sufficiently  restored  for  his  father  to  hope  that 
now  jurisprudence  could  be  studied  with  some  suc- 
cess; and  Strasburg  was  the  university  selected  for 
that  purposa 


CHAPTER  V. 

8TRA8BUB6. 

He  reached  Strasburg  on  the  2(i  April,  1770.  He 
was  just  turned  twenty,  and  a  more  magnificent  youth 
never,  perhaps,  entered  the  Strasburg  gates.  Long  be- 
fore celebrity  had  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him  he  was  likened 
to  an  Apollo ;  and  once,  when  he  entered  a  dining- 
room,  people  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks  to  stare 
at  the  beautiful  youth.  Pictures  and  busts,  even  when 
most  resembling,  give  but  a  feeble  indication  of  that 
which  was  most  striking  in  his  appearance ;  they  give 
the  form  of  features,  but  not  the  play  of  features ; 
nor  are  they  very  accurate  as  to  the  form.  His  feat\ires 
were  large  and  liberally  cut,  as  in  the  fine  sweeping 
lines  of  Greek  art.  The  brow  was  lofty  and  massive, 
and  from  beneath  it  shone  large,  lustrous  brown  eyes 
of  marvellous  beauty,  their  pupils  being  of  almost  un- 
exampled size.  The  slightly  aquiline  nose  was  large, 
and  well  cut.  The  mouth  was  full,  with  a  short,  arched 
upper  lip,  very  sensitive  and  expressive.  The  chin  and 
jaw  boldly  proportioned;  and  the  head  rested  on  a 
handsome  and  muscular  neck. 

In  stature  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  size ;  but 
although  not  really  tall,  he  had  the  aspect  of  a  tall 
man,  and  is  usually  so  described,  because  his  presence 
was  very  imposing.^     His  frame  was  strong,  muscular, 

1  Ranch,  the  aculptor,  who  made  the  well-known  statuette  of 
GoeUie,  explained  this  to  me  as  owing  to  his  large  bust  and  erect 
carriage. 
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yet  sensitive.  Dante  says  this-  contrast  is  in  the  nature 
of  things,  for  — 

<<  Quanta  la  cosa  ^  piii  perfetta. 
Pill  senta  '1  bene,  e  cosi  la  doglienza." 

Excelling  in  all  active  sports,  he  was  almost  a  barome- 
ter in  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Such,  externally,  was  the  youth  who  descended  at 
the  hotel  Zum  Geist,  in  Strasburg,  this  2d  April,  and 
who,  ridding  himself  of  the  dust  and  ennui  of  a  long 
imprisonment  in  the  dihgence,  sallied  forth  to  gaze  at 
the  famous  Cathedral,  which  made  a  wonderful  impres- 
sion on  him  as  he  came  up  to  it  through  the  narrow 
streets.  The  Strasburg  Cathedral  not  inaptly  serves  as 
the  symbol  of  his  early  German  tendencies;  and  its 
glorious  tower  is  always  connected,  in  my  mind,  with 
the  brief  but  ardent  endeavours  of  his  Hellenic  nature 
to  throw  itself  into  the  old  Grerman  world.  Glerman 
his  spirit  was  not,  but  we  shall  see  it,  under  the  shadow 
of  this  tower,  for  a  moment  inspired  with  true  German 
enthusiasm. 

His  lodgings  secured  —  No.  80,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Fish-market  (now  called,  le  Quai  de  Batelier)  —  he 
delivered  his  letters  of  introduction,  and  arranged  to 
dine  at  a  table  cChdte  kept  by  two  maiden  ladies,  named 
Lauth,  in  the  Kramergasse,  No.  13.  The  guests  here  were 
about  ten  in  number,  mostly  medical  Their  president 
was  Doctor  Salzmann,  a  clean  old  bachelor  of  eight 
and  forty,  scrupulous  in  his  stockings,  immaculate  as  to 
his  shoes  and  buckles,  with  hat  under  his  arm,  and 
scarcely  ever  on  his  head  —  a  neat,  dapper,  old  gentle- 
man, well  instructed,  and  greatly  liked  by  the  poet,  to 
whom  he  gave  excellent  advice,  and  for  whom  he  found 
a  valuable  repetent}     In  spite  of  the  services  of  this 

^The  medical  student  will  best  understand  what  a  repeterU  is.  if 
the  word  be  translated  a  grinder ;  the  university  student,  if  Uie 
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dull  exposition  of  an  atheism  as  superficial  as  it  was 
dull,  must  have  been  every  way  revolting  to  him :  irritat- 
ing to  his  piety,  and  unsatisfying  to  his  reason.  Vol- 
taire's wit  and  Rousseau's  sarcasms  he  could  copy  into 
his  note-book,  especially  when  they  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  tolerance ;  but  he  who  could  read  Bayle, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau  with  delight,  turned  from  the 
"  Systdme  de  la  Nature, "  with  scorn ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  find  him  taking  the  sacrament,  and  trying  to 
keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  pious  families  to 
which  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  had  introduced  him: 
I  say  trying,  because  even  his  good-will  could  not 
long  withstand  their  dulness  and  narrowness ;  he  was 
forced  to  give  them  up  and  confessed  so  much  to  his 
friend. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Strasburg,  namely,  in 
May,  1770,  an  event  occurred  which  agitated  the  town, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  Raphael's  cartoons.  Marie  Antoinette,  about  to 
become  the  Dauphiness  of  France,  was  to  pass  through 
on  her  way  to  Paris.  On  a  small  island  on  the  Rhine 
a  building  was  erected  for  her  reception ;  and  this  was 
adorned  with  tapestries  worked  after  the  cartoon& 
These  tapestries  roused  his  enthusiasm ;  but  he  was 
shocked  to  find  that  they  were  placed  in  the  side  cham- 
bers, while  the  chief  salon  was  hung  with  tapestries 
worked  after  pictures  by  modern  French  artists.  That 
Raphael  should  thus  be  thrown  into  a  subordinate 
position  was  less  exasperating  to  him  than  the  subjects 
chosen  from  the  modern  artists.  "  These  pictures  were 
the  history  of  Jason,  Medea,  and  Creusa  —  consequently, 
a  story  of  a  most  wretched  marriage.  To  the  left  of  the 
throne  was  seen  the  bride  struggling  against  a  horrible 
death,  surrounded  by  persons  full  of  sympathetic  grief ; 
to  the  right  stood  the  father,  horror-struck  at  the  mur- 
dered babes  at  his  feet ;  whilst  the  fury,  in  her  dragon 
car,  drove  through  the  air." 
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cal  minds,  has  a  poetical  grandeur  in  the  form  given 
to  it  by  Bruno  which  would  have  allured  Goethe  had 
his  tendencies  not  already  lain  in  that  direction.  To 
preach  that  doctrine  Bruno  became  a  homeless  wan- 
derer, and  his  wanderings  ended  in  martyrdom.  Noth- 
ing could  shake  his  faith ;  as  he  loftily  says,  '*  con 
questa  filosofia  Tanima  mi  s'aggraudisce  e  mi  si  magni- 
fica  rintelletto." 

Goethe's  notes  on  Bayle's  criticism  may  be  given 
here,  as  illustrating  his  metaphysical  opinions  and  his 
mastery  of  French  composition.  We  can  be  certain 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  French :  in  spite  of  inaccu- 
racies and  inelegancies,  it  is  fluent  and  expressive,  and 
gives  one  the  idea  of  greater  conversational  command 
of  the  language  than  he  reports  of  himself. 

"  Je  ne  suis  pas  du  sentiment  de  M.  Bayle  k  regard 
de  Jor.  Brunus,  et  je  ne  trouve  ni  d'impi^t^  ni  d'ab- 
surdit4  dans  les  passages  qu'U  cite,  quoique  d'ailleurs 
je  ne  pr^tende  pas  d*excuser  cet  homme  paradoxa 
'  L'uno,  rinfinito,  lo  ente  e  quelle  ch*  6  in  tutto,  e  per 
tutto  anzi  d  Yistezzo  ubique.  £  che  cosse  la  infinita 
dimenzione  per  non  essere  maguitudine  coincide  coll' 
individuo,  come  la  infiuita  inoltitudine  per  non  ess€ir 
numero  coincide  coll'  unita.'  Giord,  Bntn,  Epist  Ded, 
del  TratL  de  la  Causa  Principio  et  Uno} 

"Ce  passage  m^riteroit  une  explication  et  une  re- 
cherche plus  philosophiques  que  le  disc,  de  M.  Bay  la 
II  est  plus  facile  de  prononcer  un  passage  obscur  et 
contraire  &  nos  notions  que  de  le  d^chiffrer,  et  que  de 
suivre  les  id6es  d'un  grand  homme.  II  est  de  mSme 
du  passage  oii  il  plaisante  sur  une  id6e  de  Brunus,  que 
je  n'applaudis  pas  entiSrement,  si  pen  que  les  pr^c^- 

^  **  The  One,  the  Infinite,  the  Being,  and  that  which  is  in  all 
things  is  everywhere  the  same.  Thus  infinite  extension  not  being 
magnitude  coincides  with  the  individual,  as  infinite  multitude 
because  it  is  not  number  coincides  with  unity/*  The  words  in 
italics  are  given  as  in  Goethe  —  carelessly  copied  for  ViaieMo  and 
cosi.    See  Bruno,  **  Opere,"  1,  p.  211,  ed.  Wagner. 
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and  horror.  And  he  was  especially  troubled  with  gid- 
diness, which  came  over  him  whenever  he  looked  down 
from  a  height.  All  these  infirmities  he  resolved  to 
conquer,  and  that  somewhat  violently.  In  the  evening 
when  they  beat  the  tattoo,  he  went  close  to  the  drums, 
though  the  powerful  rolling  and  beating  of  so  many 
seemed  enough  to  make  his  heart  burst  in  his  bosom. 
Alone  he  ascended  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  sat  in  what  is  called  the  neck,  under  the 
crown,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  venturing  to  step 
out  again  into  the  open  air.  Standing  on  a  platform^ 
scarcely  an  ell  square,  he  saw  before  him  a  boundless 
prospect,  the  church  and  the  supports  of  his  standing 
place  being  concealed  by  the  ornaments.  He  felt  ex- 
actly as  if  carried  up  in  a  balloon.  These  painful  sen- 
sations he  repeated  until  they  became  quite  indifferent ; 
he  subsequently  derived  great  advantage  from  this  con- 
quest, in  mountain  excursions  and  geological  studies. 
Anatomy  was  also  of  double  value,  as  it  taught  him  to 
tolerate  the  most  repulsive  sights  whilst  satisfying  his 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  no 
hideous  sight  could  disturb  his  self-possession.  He  also 
sought  to  steel  himself  against  the  terrors  of  imagina- 
tion. The  awful  and  shuddering  impressions  of  darkness 
in  churchyards,  solitary  places,  churches  and  chapels  by 
night,  he  contrived  to  render  indifferent  —  so  much  so, 
that  when  a  desire  came  over  him  to  recall  in  such 
scenes  the  pleasing  shudder  of  youth,  he  could  scarcely 
succeed  even  by  the  strangest  and  most  terrific  images. 
Two  love  poems,  written  during  this  year  —  "  Stirbt 
der  Fuchs  so  gilt  der  Balg "  and  "  Blinde  Kuh "  — 
put  us  on  the  scent  of  flirtations.  He  is  silent  respect- 
ing Dorilis  and  Theresa  in  his  Autobiography ;  and  in 
ordinary  cases  a  biogiapher  would  accept  that  silence 
without  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  poems.  No 
one  hereafter  will  think  of  identifying  the  Claribels, 
Isabels,  and  Madelines,  with  young  ladies  whom  our 
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little  Frenchwoman  —  the  bewildered  poet  —  the  old 
fortune-teller,  and  the  dry  old  dancing-master,  &intly 
sketched,  in  the  background,  are  the  sort  of  figures  a 
novelist  would  delight  in. 
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had  so  impressed  itself  upon  him,  that  it  slowly  grew 
into  a  dramatic  conception.  The  legend  of  ^ Faust" 
especially  attracted  him,  now  that  he  was  in  the  condi- 
tion into  which  youths  so  readily  fall  after  a  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
science.  "like  him,  too,  I  had  swept  the  circle  of 
science,  and  had  early  learned  its  vanity;  like  him 
I  had  trodden  various  paths,  always  returning  unsatis- 
fied." The  studies  of  alchemy,  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  which  had  so  long  engaged 
him,  must  have  made  him  feel  quite  a  personal  interest 
in  the  old  Faust  legend. 

In  such  a  mood  the  acquaintance  with  Herder  was 
of  great  importance.  Herder  was  five  years  his  senior, 
and  had  already  created  a  name  for  himself.  He  came 
to  Strasburg  with  an  eye-disease,  which  obliged  him 
to  remain  there  the  whole  winter,  during  the  cure. 
Goethe,  charmed  with  his  vigorous  intellect,  attended 
on  him  during  the  operation,  and  sat  with  him  morning, 
and  evening  during  his  convalescence,  listening  to  the 
wisdom  which  fell  from  those  hps,  as  a  pupil  listens  to 
a  much-loved  master.  Great  was  the  contrast  between 
the  two  men,  yet  the  difference  did  not  separate  them* 
Herder  was  decided,  clear,  pedagogic  ;  knowing  his  own 
aims,  and  fond  of  communicating  his  ideas.  Goethe 
was  skeptical  and  inquiring.  Herder,  rude,  sarcastic, 
and  bitter ;  Goethe  amiable  and  infinitely  tolerant 
The  bitterness  which  repelled  so  many  friends  from 
Herder,  could  not  repel  Goethe :  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
his  to  be  at  all  times  able  to  learn  from  antagonistic 
natures ;  meeting  them  on  the  common  ground  of 
sympathy,  he  avoided  those  subjects  on  which  they 
would  inevitably  clash.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
although  Herder  took  a  great  hking  to  his  young  friend, . 
and  was  grateful  for  his  kind  attentions,  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  suspicion  of  his  genius.  The  only  frag- 
ment we  have  of  that  period,  which  gives  us  a  hint  of 
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No.  Still  better !  TIius  chatting,  they  sat  till  deep 
in  the  night  as  friends  chat  on  such  occasions,  with 
hearts  too  full  and  brains  too  heated  for  repose.  At 
dawn  Goethe  was  awake,  impatient  to  see  Frederika 
with  the  dew  of  morning  on  her  cheek.  WhDe  dress- 
ing he  looked  at  his  costume  in  disgust,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  remedy  it.  His  hair  could  be  managed ;  but 
when  his  arms  were  thrust  into  his  threadbare  coat, 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  ludicrously  short,  he  looked 
pitiable;  Weyland,  peeping  at  him  from  under  the 
coverlet,  giggled.  In  his  despair  he  resolved  to  ride 
back  to  Strasburg,  and  return  in  his  own  costume. 
On  the  way  another  plan  suggested  itself.  He  ex- 
changed clothes  with  the  son  of  the  landlord  at  the 
Drusenheim  Inn,  a  youth  of  his  own  size;  corked 
his  eyebrows,  imitated  the  son's  gait  and  speech,  and 
returned  to  the  parsonage  the  bearer  of  a  cake.  This 
second  disguise  also  succeeded,  so  long  as  he  kept  at 
a  distance ;  but  Frederika  running  up  to  him  and  say- 
ing, "  George,  what  do  you  here  ? "  he  was  forced  to 
reveal  himself.  "  Not  George,  but  one  who  asks  for- 
giveness." "  You  shocking  creature  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"how  you  frightened  me!"  The  jest  was  soon  ex- 
plained and  forgiven,  not  only  by  Frederika,  but  by 
the  family,  who  laughed  heartily  at  it. 

Gaily  passed  the  day ;  the  two  hourly  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  in  love.  Passion  does  not  chronicle  by 
time :  moments  are  hours,  hours  years,  when  two  hearts 
are  rushing  into  one.  It  matters  little,  therefore,  that 
the  Autobiography  speaks  only  of  two  days  passed  in 
this  happy  circle,  whereas  a  letter  of  his  says  distinctly 
he  was  there  "  some  days  —  einige  Tage "  (less  than 
three  cannot  be  understood  by  einige).  He  was  there 
long  enough  to  fall  in  love,  and  to  captivate  the  whole 
family  by  his  gaiety,  obligingness,  and  poetic  gifts 
He  had  given  them  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  roman- 
cist,  by  telling  the  story  of  "The  New  Melusina" 
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he  taught  her  others ;  and  underneath  these  innocent 
arrangements  Love  serenely  smiled.  The  church  bell 
called  them  from  their  walk.  To  church  they  went, 
and  listened  —  not  very  attentively  —  to  the  worthy 
pastor.  Another  kind  of  devotion  made  their  hearts 
devout.  He  meditated  on  her  charming  qualities,  and 
as  his  glance  rested  on  her  ruddy  Hps,  he  recalled  the 
last  time  woman's  lips  bad  been  pressed  to  his  own; 
recalled  the  curse  which  the  excited  French  girl  had 
uttered,  a  curse  which  hitherto  had  acted  like  a  spelL 

This  superstition  not  a  little  troubled  him  in  games 
of  forfeits,  where  kisses  always  form  a  large  proportion ; 
and  his  presence  of  mind  was  often  tried  in  the  attempts 
to  evade  them ;  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  guests,  sua- 
pecting  the  tender  relation  between  him  and  Frederika, 
sportively  took  every  occasion  to  make  them  kiss. 
She,  with  natural  instinct,  aided  him  in  his  evasions 
The  time  came,  however,  when,  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  dance  and  games,  he  felt  the  burning 
pressure  of  her  lips  crush  the  superstition  in  a 

«<  Kiss,  a  long,  long  kiss 
Of  youth  and  beauty  gathered  into  one." 

He  returned  to  Strasburg,  if  not  a  formally  betrothed, 
yet  an  accepted  lover.  As  such  the  family  and  friends 
seem  to  have  regarded  him.  Probably  no  betrothal 
took  place,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  his  father's  consent.  His  muse,  lately 
silent,  now  found  voice  again,  and  several  of  the 
poems  Frederika  inspired  are  to  be  read  in  his  pub- 
lished works.^ 

He  had  been  sent  to  Strasburg  to  gain  a  doctor's 
degree.  His  Dissertation  had  been  commenced  just 
before  this  Sesenheim  episode.     But  Shakespeare,  Os- 

1  The  whole  have  been  reprinted  in  the  *^  Sesenheimer  Lieder 
bach ; "  and  in  Viehoff's  *'  Goethe  Erlfiutert." 
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that  he  brought  this  species  of  drama  to  t)ie  pitch 
which  still  remains  the  highest,  for  few  eyes  can  reach 
it,  and  thus  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  any  one 
will  see  beyond  it  or  ascend  above  it.  Shakespeare, 
my  friend !  if  thou  wert  yet  amongst  us,  I  could  live 
nowhere  but  with  thee ;  how  gladly  would  I  play  the 
subordinate  character  of  a  Pylades,  if  thou  wert  Ores- 
tes ;  yes,  rather  than  be  a  venerated  high  priest  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos. 

"  I  will  break  off,  gentlemen,  and  write  more  to- 
morrow, for  I  am  in  a  strain  which,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
edifying  to  you  as  it  is  heartfelt  by  me. 

"  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  a  beautiful  casket  of 
rarities,  in  which  the  history  of  the  world  passes 
before  our  eyes  on  the  invisible  thread  of  time.  His 
plots,  to  speak  according  to  the  ordinary  style,  are  no 
plots,  for  his  plays  all  turn  upon  the  hidden  point 
(which  no  philosopher  has  yet  seen  and  defined),  in 
which  the  peculiarity  of  our  ego,  the  pretended  freedom 
of  our  will,  clashes  with  the  necessary  course  of  the 
wJiole.  But  our  corrupt  taste  so  beclouds  our  eyes, 
that  we  almost  need  a  new  creation  to  extricate  us 
from  this  darkness. 

"All  French  writers,  and  Germans  infected  with 
French  taste,  even  Wieland,  have  in  this  matter,  as  in 
several  others,  done  themselves  little  credit.  Voltaire, 
who  from  the  first  made  a  profession  of  vilifying  every- 
thing majestic,  has  here  also  shown  himself  a  genuine 
Thersites.  If  I  were  Ulysses,  his  back  should  writhe 
under  my  sceptre.  Most  of  these  critics  object  espe- 
cially to  Shakespeare's  charactera  And  I  cry,  nature, 
nature !  nothing  so  natural  as  Shakespeare's  men. 

'*  There  I  have  them  all  by  the  neck.  Give  me  air 
that  I  may  speak !  He  rivalled  Prometheus,  and  formed 
his  men  feature  by  feature,  only  of  colossal  size ;  therein 
lies  the  reason  that  we  do  not  recognise  our  brethren ; 
and  then  he  animated  them  with  the  breath  of  his 


Book  the  Third 

1771  to  1775 

M  £b  bildet  ein  Talent,  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Skh  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt." 

**  Trunken  mflssen  wir  alle  seyn : 
Jugend  iflt  Tninkenheit  ohne  Wein." 

M  They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad."  —  Shakespeare. 
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lino,"  (xoethe*8  "  G'6tz  von  Berlichingen,"  and  Klinger^s 
"  Sturm  und  Drang  "  (whence  the  name).  The  wisdom 
and  extravagance  of  that  age  united  in  one  stream: 
the  masterly  criticisms  of  Lessing,  —  the  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespeare,  —  the  mania  for  Ossian  and  the 
northern  mythology,  —  the  revival  of  ballad  litera- 
ture, —  and  imitations  of  Sousseau,  all  worked  in  one 
rebellious  current  against  estabUshed  Authority.  There 
was  one  universal  shout  for  Nature.  With  the  youngs 
Nature  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of  volcanoes  and 
moonlight ;  her  force,  explosion,  her  beauty,  sentiment. 
To  be  insurgent  and  sentimental,  explosive  and  lachry- 
mose, were  the  true  signs  of  genius.  Everything  estab- 
lished was  humdrum.  Genius,  abhorrent  of  humdram» 
would  neither  spell  correctly,  nor  write  correctly,  nor 
demean  itself  correctly.  It  would  be  German  —  law- 
less, rude,  and  natural.  Lawless  it  was,  and  rude  it 
was,  but  not  natural,  according  to  Nature  of  any 
reputable  type. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  pages  of  the  Autobiography, 
to  detect  in  Goetlie  an  early  leader  of  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  ;  "  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  detect  this  in  other 
sources.  Here  is  a  glimpse,  in  a  letter  from  Mayer  of 
lindau  (one  of  the  Strasburg  set)  to  Salzmann,  worth 
chapters  of  the  Autobiography  on  such  a  point.  ••  0 
Corydon,  Corydon^  qiice  te  detnentia  cepit !  According 
to  the  chain  in  which  our  ideas  are  linked  together, 
Corydon  and  dementia  put  me  in  mind  of  the  extrava* 
gant  Goethe.     He  is  still  at  Frankfort,  is  he  not  ? " 

That  such  a  youth,  whose  wildiiess  made  friends 
nickname  him  the  "  bear  "  and  the  "  wolf,"  could  have 
been  wholly  pleasing  to  his  steady,  formal  father,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Yet  the  worthy  sire  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  son's  attainments.  The  verses, 
essays,  notes,  and  drawings  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  residence  in  Strasburg  were  very  gratifying 
to  him.     He  began  to  arrange  them  with  scrupulous 
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stock  having  made  skating  illustrious,  it  soon  became  an 
amusement  of  which  he  was  never  tired ;  all  day  long, 
and  deep  into  the  night,  he  was  to  be  seen  wheeling 
along ;  and  as  the  full  moon  rose  above  the  .douds 
over  the  wide  nocturnal  fields  of  ice,  and  the  night 
wind  rushed  at  his  face,  and  the  echo  of  his  movements 
came  with  ghostly  sound  upon  his  ear,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  Ossian's  world.  Indoors  there  were  studies  and 
music.  "Will  you  ask  my  violoncello  master,"  he 
writes  to  Salzmann,  '*  if  he  still  has  the  sonatas  for 
two  basses,  which  I  played  with  him,  and  if  so,  send 
them  to  me  as  quickly  as  convenient  ?  I  practise  tixis 
art  somewhat  more  earnestly  than  before.  As  to 
my  other  occupations,  you  will  have  gathered  from  my 
drama  ('  Gt>tz  *),  that  the  purposes  of  •  my  soul  aie 
becoming  more  earnest." 

It  has  before  been  hinted  that  Sturm  und  Drang^ 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  mind  and  bearing  of  tbs 
young  doctor,  was  but  very  moderately  agreeable  to 
the  old  Rath  Goethe ;  and  whatever  sympathy  we  maj 
feel  with  the  poet,  yet,  as  we  are  all  parents,  or  hope 
to  be,  let  us  not  permit  our  sympathy  to  become 
injustice ;  let  us  admit  that  the  old  Bath  had  considei^ 
able  cause  for  parental  uneasiness,  and  let  us  follow 
the  son  to  Wet^ar  without  flinging  any  hard  words  at 
his  father. 
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the  noblest  of  GermaDS,  to  rescue  the  memory  of  a 
brave  man ;  and  the  labour  it  costs  me  kills  time  here, 
which  is  at  present  so  necessary  for  me."  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  composition,  in  the  Auto- 
biography :  "  An  unceasing  interest  in  Shakespeare's 
works  had  so  expanded  my  mind,  that  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  stage,  and  the  short  time  allotted  to 
a  representation,  seemed  to  me  insufficient  for  the 
development  of  an  important  idea.  The  life  of  '  GtJtz 
von  Berlichingen,'  written  by  himself,  suggested  the 
historic  mode  of  treatment ;  and  my  imagination  took 
so  wide  a  sweep,  that  my  dramatic  construction  also 
went  beyond  all  theatrical  limits  in  seeking  more  and 
more  to  approach  life.  I  had,  as  I  proceeded,  talked 
the  matter  over  with  my  sister,  who  was  interested 
heart  and  soul  in  such  subjects ;  and  I  so  often  re- 
newed this  conversation,  without  taking  any  steps 
toward  beginning  the  work,  that  at  last  she  impatiently 
and  urgently  entreated  me  not  to  be  always  talking, 
but,  once  for  all,  to  set  down  upon  paper  that  which 
must  be  so  distinct  before  my  mind.  Moved  ^by  this 
impulse,  I  began  one  morning  to  write  without  having 
made  any  previous  sketch  or  plan.  I  wrote  the  first 
scenes,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  read  aloud  to 
Cornelia.  She  greatly  applauded  them,  but  doubted 
whether  I  should  go  on  so ;  nay,  she  even  expressed 
a  decided  unbelief  in  my  perseverance.  This  only 
incited  me  the  more;  I  wrote  on  the  next  day,  and 
also  on  the  third.  Hope  increased  with  the  daily  com- 
munications, and  step  by  step  everything  gained  more 
life  as  I  mastered  the  conception.  Thus  T  kept  on, 
without  interruption,  looking  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards, neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  and  in  about 
six  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  manuscript 
stitched." 

Gottfried  von  Berlichingen,  surnanied  of  the   Iron 
Hand,  was  a  distinguished  predatory  burgrave  of  the 
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was  produced,  "  G'6tz  von  BerlichiDgen  "  is  a  marvel- 
lous work :  a  work  of  daring  power,  of  vigour,  of  origi- 
nality ;  a  work  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  letters. 
Those  who  now  read  it  as  the  work  of  the  great  Goethe 
may  be  somewhat  disappointed ;  but  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  no  such  *'  magnificent  monster  "  had  startled 
the  pedantries  and  proprieties  of  the  schools;  —  "a 
piece,"  said  the  critic  in  the  TeutscJie  Mercur  of  the 
day,  "  wherein  the  three  unities  are  shamefully  out- 
raged, and  which  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy, 
and  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
captivating  monstrosity." 

The  breathless  rapidity  of  movement  renders  a  first 
reading  too  hurried  for  proper  enjoyment ;  but  on  recur- 
ring to  the  briefly  indicated  scenes,  we  are  amazed  at 
their  fulness  of  life.  How  marvdlous,  for  example, 
is  that  opening  scene  of  the  fifth  act  (removed  from 
the  second  version),  where  Adelheid  is  in  the  gipsies' 
tent  I  Amid  the  falling  snow  shines  the  lurid  ^eam 
of  the  gipsy  fire,  around  which  move  dusky  figures; 
and  this  magnificent  creature  stands  shuddering  as  she 
finds  herself  in  the  company  of  an  old  crone  who  tells 
her  fortune,  while  a  wild-eyed  boy  gazes  ardently  on 
her  and  alarms  her  with  his  terrible  admiration ;  the 
whole  scene  lives,  yet  the  touches  which  call  it  into 
life  are  briefer  than  in  any  other  work  I  can  remember. 
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GkStz,  "How  far  have  you  advanced  with  the  monu- 
ment  which  you  are  to  erect  to  your  ancestor  ? "  GlStz 
replies,  "  It  goes  quietly  forward.  Methinks  it  will  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  pedants  and  the  public."  ^ 

Of  this  Round  Table  and  its  buffooneries,  Goethe  has 
merely  told  us  that  he  entered  heartily  into  the  fun  at 
first,  but  soon  wearying  of  it,  relapsed  into  his  melan- 
choly fits.  « I  have  made  many  acquaintances."  says 
Werther,  "  but  have  found  no  society.  I  know  not  what 
there  is  about  me  so  attractive  that  people  seek  my 
company  with  so  much  ardour.  They  hang  about  me, 
though  I  cannot  walk  two  steps  iu  their  path."  A 
description  of  him,  written  by  Kestner  at  this  period, 
is  very  interesting,  as  it  gives  us  faithfully  the  impres- 
sion he  produced  on  his  acquaintances  before  celebrity 
had  thrown  its  halo  round  his  head,  and  dazzled  the 
perceptions  of  his  admirers  : 

*'  In  the  spring  there  came  here  a  certain  Goethe,  by 
trade  ^  a  Doctor  Juris,  twenty-three  years  old,  only  son 
of  a  very  rich  father ;  iu  order  —  this  was  his  father's 
intention  —  that  he  migiit  get  some  experience  in 
praxi,  but  according  to  his  own  intention,  that  he 
might  study  Homer,  Pindar,  etc.,  and  whatever  else  his 
genius,  his  manner  of  thinking,  and  his  heart  might 
suggest  to  him. 

"  At  the  very  first  the  beaux  esprifs  here  announced 
him  to  the  public  as  a  colleague,  and  as  a  collaborator 
in  the  new  Frankfort  Gekhrte  Zeitung,  parenthetically 
also  as  a  philosopher,  and  gave  themselves  trouble  to 
become  intimate  with  him.  As  I  do  not  belong  to  this 
class  of  people,  or  rather  am  not  so  much  in  general 
society,  I  did  not  know  Goethe  until  later,  and  quite 

i"Ein  Stuck  das  Meister  und  Geaellen  auf'8  Maul  schl&gt.^* 
Cited  by  Appell  ;  **  Werther  und  seine  Zeit/'  p.  »8. 

^Seiner  Handlhierung  nach.  The  word  is  old  German,  and  now 
fallen  out  of  use,  although  the  verb  handthieren  is  stUl  occasion- 
ally used. 
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her  serene  gaiety,  her  affectionate  manners,  charmed 
him ;  the  romance  of  his  position  heightened  the 
charm,  by  giving  an  unconsciotis  security  to  his  feel* 
ings.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  Lotte  had  been  free,  he 
would  have  fled  from  her  as  he  fled  from  Frederika. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  her  gave  him  any  comfort.  He 
was  restless,  impatient,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  un* 
happy.  He  believed  himself  to  be  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  in  love  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  emotions  he  excited;  a  paradox 
which  will  be  no  mystery  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  poetic  temperament. 

Thus  passed  the  summer.  In  August  he  made  a  lit- 
tle excursion  to  Giessen,  to  see  Professor  Hdpfner,  one 
of  the  active  writers  in  the  Frankfurter  Gelehrten 
Anaeigen,  Characteristically  he  calls  on  the  professor 
incognito,  presenting  himself  as  a  shy,  awkward  stu- 
dent ;  which,  as  Hdpfner  only  knows  him  through  cor- 
respondence, is  facile  enough.  The  comic  scene  ends 
by  his  jumping  into  the  professor's  arms,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  Goethe ! "  In  Giessen  he  found  Merck.  He 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  Wetzlar,  to  be  introduced 
to  Lotte.  Merck  came ;  but  so  far  from  undervaluing 
her,  as  the  very  inaccurate  account  in  the  Autobiography 
would  have  us  understand,  Merck  wrote  to  a  friend : 
"  J'ai  trouv^  aussi  Tamie  de  Goethe,  cette  fille  dont  il 
parle  avec  tant  d'enthousiasme  dans  toutes  ses  lettres. 
Elle  m^rite  r^ellement  tout  ce  qu'il  pourra  dire  du  bien 
sur  son  compta"  ^  He  exasperated  Goethe  by  prefer- 
ring the  "  Juno  form  "  of  one  of  her  friends,  and  point- 
ing her  out  as  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  because 
she  was  disengaged.  That  Goethe  should  have  been 
offended,  was  in  the  order  of  things ;  but  in  the  retro- 
spective glance  which  he  gave  to  this  period  in  his  old 

^  *^  Brief e  aus  dem  Freandeskreise  von  Goethe,  Herder,  Merck,** 
p.  69. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   WERTHER. 

Having  sent  his  luggage  to  the  house  of  Frau  von 
La  Eoche,  where  he  was  to  meet  Merck,  he  made  the 
journey  down  the  Lahn  on  foot.  A  delicious  sadness 
subdued  his  thoughts  as  he  wandered  dreamily  along 
the  river  banks ;  and  the  lovely  scenes  which  met  his 
eye  sohcited  his  pencil,  awakening  once  more  the 
ineffectual  desire  (which  from  time  to  time  haunted 
him)  of  becoming  a  painter.  He  had  really  no  faculty 
in  this  direction,  yet  the  desire,  often  suppressed,  now 
rose  up  in  such  a  serious  shape,  that  he  resolved  to 
settle  for  ever  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  the 
art  or  not.  The  test  was  curious.  The  river  glided 
beneath,  now  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  now  partially 
concealed  by  willows.  Taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket, 
he  flung  it  with  his  left  hand  into  the  river,  having 
previously  resolved  that  if  he  saw  it  fall  he  was  to 
become  an  artist;  but  if  the  sinking  knife  were  con- 
cealed by  the  willows,  he  was  to  abandon  the  idea. 
No  ancient  oracle  was  ever  more  ambiguous  than  the 
answer  now  given  him.  The  willows  concealed  the 
sinking  knife,  but  the  water  splashed  up  like  a  fountcdn, 
and  was  distinctly  visible.  So  indefinite  an  answer 
left  him  in  doubt.^ 

^  This  mode  of  interrogating  fate  recalls  that  strange  passa^  in 
Rousseau^s  "  Confessions  "  (Livre  vi.)  where  he  throws  a  stone  at  a 
tree :  if  he  hits,  it  is  a  sign  of  salvation  ;  if  he  niissea,  of  dam- 
nation !  Fortunately  he  hits  :  **  Ce  qui,  v^ritablemeut,  n^^tait 
pas  difficile,  car  j^avais  eu  le  soin  de  le  choisir  fort  gros  et  foil 
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the  despondency  which  killed  Werther.  He  is  not 
always  drooping  because  Charlotte  is  another's.  He  is 
open  to  every  new  impression,  serious  or  gay.  Thus, 
among  other  indications,  we  find  him  throwing  off  in 
"  Pater  Brey  "  and  **  Satyros,*'  sarcasm  and  humour  which 
are  curious  as  products  of  the  "Werther"  period, 
although  of  no  absolute  worth ;  and  we  follow  him  up 
the  Rhine,  in  company  with  Merck,  and  his  family, 
leisurely  enjoying  Rheinfels,  St.  Goar,  Bacharach,  Bin- 
gen,  Elfeld,  and  Biberich,  — 

«  The  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles,  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells  "  — 

sketching  as  if  life  were  a  leisure  summer  day. 

He  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  busied  himself  with 
law,  literature,  and  painting.  Wandering  Italians,  then 
rare,  brought  casts  of  antique  statues  to  Frankfort; 
and  with  delighted  eagerness  he  purchased  a  complete 
set,  thus  to  revive  as  much  as  possible  the  grand 
impression  he  received  at  Mannheim.  Among  his  art- 
studies  must  be  noted  the  attention  bestowed  on  the 
Dutch  painters.  He  began  to  copy  some  still-life 
pictures;  one  of  these  he  mentions  with  pride;  and 
what,  think  you,  this  one  was  ?  —  a  copy  of  a  tortoise- 
shell  knife-handle  inlaid  with  silver!  He  has  "Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  "  in  his  portfolio,  and  delights  in  copy- 
ing the  copy  of  a  knife-handle ! 

To  law  he  devoted  himself  with  greater  assiduity 
than  ever.  His  father,  delighted  at  going  through 
the  papers  with  him,  was  peculiarly  gratified  at  this 
honourable  diligence,  and  in  his  delight  was  willing  to 
overlook  the  other  occupations  of  this  "  singular  crea- 
ture," as  he  rightly  named  him.  Goethe's  literary  plans 
were  numerous,  and  the  Frankfort  Journal  gave  him 
constant  opportunities  for  expressing  himself  on  poetry, 
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no  engagement  between  us  but  that  of  hearts.  It  was 
not  till  shortly  before  my  departure  (when  Goethe  had 
already  been  a  year  away  from  Wetzlar  at  Frankfort, 
and  the  disguised  Werther  bad  been  dead  half  a  year) 
that  we  were  married.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  since 
our  residence  here,  we  have  become  father  and  mother. 
The  dear  boy  Uves  still,  and  gives  us,  thank  God,  much 
joy.  For  the  rest,  there  is  in  Werther  much  of  Goethe's 
character  and  manner  of  thinking.  Lotte's  portrait  is 
completely  that  of  my  wife.  Albert  might  have  been 
made  a  little  more  ardent.  The  second  part  of  <  Wer- 
ther *  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  us.  .  .  .  When 
Goethe  had  printed  his  book,  he  sent  us  an  early  copy, 
and  thought  we  should  fall  into  raptures  with  what  he 
had  done.  But  we  at  once  saw  what  would  be  the  effect, 
and  your  letter  confirms  our  fears.  I  wrote  very  angrily 
to  him.  He  then  for  the  first  time  saw  what  he  had 
done;  but  the  book  was  printed,  and  he  hoped  our 
fears  were  idle."  In  another  letter  to  the  same,  Kest- 
ner  says :  ''  You  have  no  idea  what  a  man  he  is.  But 
when  his  great  fire  has  somewhat  burnt  itself  out, 
then  we  shall  all  have  the  greatest  joy  in  him." 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  history  of 
"Werther,"  its  composition  and  effect:  a  history  so 
important  in  the  biography  of  its  author,  that  we 
might  have  been  excused  for  having  devoted  so  much 
space  to  it,  even  if  the  letters,  which  have  furnished 
the  evidence,  did  not  throw  so  strong  a  light  upon  a 
period  very  inadequately  represented  in  the  "  Wahrheit 
und  Dichtimg." 

On  the  28th  August,  1849,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  great  poet's  birth,  when  all  Germany 
joined  in  a  jubilee,  a  small  marble  monument  was 
erected  in  the  well-known  Wertherplatz  without  the 
Wetzlar  gates,  where  Goethe  was  wont  to  sit  and 
muse;  three  lime-trees  are  planted  round  it,  bearing 
this  inscription: 
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RUHEPLATZ    DE8    DICHTER8 

GOETHE 

ZU   8EIMEM    ANDENKEN   FRISCH   BEPFLANZT 
BEI    DER  JUBBLFEIER   AM   28.    AUG.   1849. 

The  visitor  may  still  see  the  Brunnen,  also  Jerusa- 
lem's grave  in  the  quaint  old  cemetery,  where  Catholic 
and  Protestant  lie  side  by  side.  The  grave  has  no 
tombstone,  because  of  the  suicide;  but  an  old  acacia 
marks  the  spot. 
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dissatisfied.  "I  answered  him  with  my  native  and 
acquired  realism,  that,  as  God  had  willed  to  make 
me  what  I  was,  he,  Lavater,  must  even  so  accept  me." 

The  first  surprise  over,  they  began  to  converse  on 
the  weightiest  topics.  Their  sympathy  was  much 
greater  than  appears  in  Goethe's  narrative,  written  many 
years  after  the  characters  of  both  had  developed  them- 
selves ;  Goethe's  into  what  we  shall  subsequently  see ; 
Lavater's  into  that  superstitious  dogmatism  and  priestly 
sophistication  which  exasperated  and  alienated  many 
of  his  friends. 

Lavater  forms  a  curious  figure  in  the  history  of  those 
days :  a  compound  of  the  intolerant  priest  and  the  fac- 
titious sentimentalist.  He  had  fine  talents  and  a  streak 
of  genius,  but  he  was  ruined  by  vanity.  In  his  autobi- 
ographic sketch^  he  has  represented  himself  indi- 
cating as  a  child  the  part  he  was  to  play  as  a  man. 
like  many  other  children,  he  formed  for  himself  a 
peculiar  and  intimate  relation  with  God,  which  made 
him  look  upon  his  playfellows  with  scorn  and  pity, 
because  they  did  not  share  his  "  need  and  use  of  God." 
He  prayed  for  wonders,  and  the  wonders  came.  God 
corrected  his  school  exercises.  God  concealed  his 
many  faults,  and  brought  to  light  his  virtuous  deeds. 
In  fact,  Lavater  was  said  to  have  been  *'from  the 
beginning  the  friend  of  lies,  who  stooped  to  the  basest 
flatteries  to  gain  influence."  To  this  flattering,  cringing 
softness  he  united  the  spirit  of  priestly  domination. 
His  first  works  made  a  great  sensation.  In  1769  he 
translated  Bonnet's  *'  Paling^n^sie,"  adding  notes  in  a 
strain  of  religious  sentimentalism  then  very  acceptable. 
At  a  time  when  the  critics  were  rehabilitating  Homer 
and  the  early  singers,  it  was  natural  that  the  religious 
world  should  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  early  Apos- 
tolic spirit.  At  a  time  when  belief  in  poetic  inspiration 
ivas  a  first  article  of  the  creed,  belief  in  prophetic 
^  See  Gessner^s  **  Biographie  Lavaters.*' 
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Mercury  (v.  905),  where  Prometheus  is  scurrilously 
fluent. 

Shelley  never  makes  his  Titan  flinch.  He  stands 
there  as  the  sublime  of  endurance : 

**  To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  and  bear  ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 
l^either  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent." 

This  is  grand;  but  grander  far  the  conception  of 
Goethe,  whose  Titan  knows  that  he  is  a  god,  and  that 
if  he  be  true  to  himself  no  power  can  trouble  or  des- 
troy his  heritage  of  life  and  activity : 

«  Das  was  ich  habe  kdnnen  sie  nicht  rauben, 
Und  was  sie  haben  mdgen  sie  beschtltzen ; 
Hier  Mein  und  Dein, 
Und  so  sind  wir  geschieden. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Wie  yieles  ist  denn  Dein  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Der  Kreis  den  meine  Wirksamkeit  erftillt.**  * 

This  is  a  profound  truth  strikingly  brought  out.  God- 
like energy  is  seen  only  in  creation ;  what  we  can  do 

*That  which  I  have  they  cannot  rob  me  of  ;  that  which  they 
have,  let  them  guard.  Here  mine,  here  thine ;  and  thus  are  wa 
distinguished. 

BPIMBTHEUS 

VHiat,  then,  is  thine  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

The  circle  my  activity  doth  fill  I 
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we  art;  our  strength  is  measured  by  our  plastic 
power.  Thus  the  contempt  of  Prometheus  for  the 
idleness,  the  uncreativeness  of  the  gods,  is  both  deep 
and  constant. 

«  Curtain  thy  heavens,  Zeus, 

With  clouds,  with  mist  I 
And,  like  a  boy  that  crushes  thistle-tops. 
Loosen  thy  rage  on  oaks  and  mountain  ridges. 

Yet  must  thou  leave 

Me  my  earth  standing ; 
My  hut,  which  myself  built ; 
My  hearth,  with  its  bright  flame. 
Which  thou  dost  envy. 
I  know  nought  so  pitiful 
Under  the  sun  as  ye  gods  1 

Scantily  nourishing 

With  the  forced  offerings 

Of  tremulous  prayer 

Your  divinity  I 

Children  and  beggars, 

And  fools  hope-deluded, 

Keep  ye  from  starving  I 
Who  gave  me  succour 
From  the  fierce  Titans  ? 
Who  rescued  me 
From  slavery? 

Thou  I  thou,  my  soul,  glowing 
WMth  holiest  fire  I 
Yet  didst  thou,  credulous, 
Pour  forth  thy  thanks  to  him 

Who  slumbers  above ! 
I  reverence  thee  ?     Wherefore  ? 
Hast  lightened  the  woes 
Of  the  heavily  laden  ? 
Hast  thou  dried  the  tears 
Of  the  troubled  in  spirit  ? 
Who  fashioned  me  man  ? 

Was  it  not  almighty  Time  ^- 

And  Fate  eternal, 

Thy  lords  and  mine  ? 
Here  I  sit  and  shape 
Man  in  my  image : 
A  race  like  myself, 
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That  will  suffer  and  weep, 
Will  rejoice  and  enjoy. 
And  scorn  thee, 
As  I  1" 

Even  in  this  rough  plaster-cast  of  translation,  does  not 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  original  shine  through  ? 
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the  one  being  who  had  prescribed  her  path  in  life  to 
her,  who  had  generously  refused  the  sacrifice  she  had 
offered  him,  and  whose  spiritual  influence  had  made 
her  what  she  was.^ 

^See  8tahr:  '*  Goethe's  Frauengestalteiu''  Sd  Aufl.  1870,  L 
p.  289. 


Book  the  Fourth 

1775  to  1779 


<«Quiii  novuB  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes? 
Quem  sese  ore  ferens  I  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  t 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  esse  Deorum." 

—  Virgil, 

"  Tolle  Zeiten  liab*  ich  erlebt  und  hab*  nicht  ermangelt, 
Selbst  aueh  thoricht  zu  sein  wie  es  die  Zeit  mir  gebot. 


n 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  FIB8T  WILD  WEEKS   AT  WEIBiAR. 

This  was  the  circle  into  which  Gk^ethe  entered  in  all 
the  splendour  of  youth,  beauty,  and  fame:  Youth, 
which,  according  to  the  fine  conception  of  the  Greeks, 
is  "  the  herald  of  Venus ; "  Beauty,  which  those 
Greeks  adored  as  the  splendour  of  Truth ;  and  Fame, 
which  has  at  all  times  been  a  halo  dazzling  to  mortal 
eyes.  Thus  equipped  for  conquest,  how  can  we  wonder 
that  he  conquered  ?  Even  Amalia,  angry  with  him  for 
having  ridiculed  her  darling  Wielaud,  could  not  with- 
stand the  magic  of  his  presence.  Her  love  of  gen- 
ius left  her  no  choice.  She  was  fascinated  by  his 
wild  ways,  and  by  his  splendid  talents.  One  moment 
he  startled  her  with  a  paradox,  the  next  moment  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  waltzing  and  whirling  round  the 
room  with  antics  which  made  her  scream  with  laugh- 
ter. And  Wieland  ?  —  he  was  conquered  at  once.  He 
shall  speak  for  himself,  in  a  letter  written  after  their 
first  interview :  "  How  perfectly  I  felt,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart!  How  I 
loved  the  magnificent  youth  as  I  sat  beside  him  at 
table  !  All  that  I  can  say  (after  more  than  one  crisis 
which  I  have  endured)  is  this :  since  that  morning  my 
soul  is  as  full  of  Goethe  as  a  dewdrop  of  the  morning 
sun.  ...  I  believe  the  godlike  creature  will  remain 
longer  with  us  than  he  intended  ;  and  if  Weimar  can 
do  anything,  his  presence  will  accomplish  it."  This 
is  very  honourable  to  Wielaud :  Nestor  gazes  with 
unenvious  delight  upon  the  young  Achilles.     Heroic 
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of  Gk>ethe's  life  at  Weimar):  '*!  have  lately  paid 
Groethe  a  visit  at  the  Wartbuig,  and  we  have  lived 
together  for  ten  days  like  children.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  his  situation  i& 
The  duke  is  the  best  of  all,  and  has  a  character  firm 
as  iron :  /  waiUd  do,  for  love  of  him,  fust  what  Ooethe 
does.  ...  I  tell  you  sincerely  that  the  duke  is  most 
worthy  of  respect,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  men  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  —  and  consider  that  he  is  a  prince, 
and  only  twenty  years  of  age ! "  The  long  and  friendly 
correspondence  Merck  kept  up  with  the  duke  is  the 
best  pledge  that  the  foregoing  estimate  was  sincere. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PRIVATE   THEATRICALS. 

"  Let  my  present  life,"  writes  Goethe  to  Lavater, 
January,  1777,  "continue  as  long  as  it  will,  at  any 
rate  I  have  heartily  enjoyed  a  genuine  experience  of 
the  variegated  throng  and  press  of  the  world  —  Sorrow, 
Hope,  Love,  Work,  Want,  Adventure,  Ennui,  Impa- 
tience, Folly,  Joy,  the  Expected,  and  the  Unknown,  the 
Superficial  and  the  Profound  —  just  as  the  dice  threw 
—  with  fStes,  dances,  sledgings  —  adorned  in  silk  and 
spangles  —  a  marvellous  mSnage  !  And  withal,  dear 
brother,  God  be  praised,  in  myself  and  in  my  real  aims 
in  life  I  am  quite  happy." 

"Goethe  plays  indeed  a  high  game  at  Weimar," 
writes  Merck,  "  but  lives  at  court  after  his  own  fashion. 
The  duke  is  an  excellent  man,  let  them  say  what  they 
will,  and  in  Goethe's  company  will  become  still  more 
so.  What  you  hear  is  court  scandal  and  lies.  It  is 
true  the  intimacy  between  master  and  servant  is  very 
great,  but  what  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  Were  Goethe  a 
nobleman  it  would  be  thought  quite  right  He  is  the 
soul  and  direction  of  everything,  and  all  are  contented 
with  him,  because  he  serves  many  and  injures  no 
one.  Who  can  withstand  the  disinterestedness  of  this 
man?" 

He  had  begun  to  make  his  presence  felt  in  the 
serious  department  of  affairs ;  not  only  in  educating 
the  duke  who  had  chosen  him  as  his  friend,  but  also 
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as  the  plant  throws  off  buds  beside  the  expanded 
flowers.  Michael  Angelo  carved  the  Moses,  and 
painted  tlie  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  did  he 
not  also  lend  his  master-hand  to  the  cutting  of  graceful 
cameos  ? 
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divine  the  state  of  things  in  the  absence  of  her  letters, 
I  fancy  she  coquetted  with  him ;  when  he  showed  any 
disposition  to  throw  off  her  yoke,  when  his  manner 
seemed  to  imply  less  warmth,  she  lured  him  back  with 
tenderness;  and  vexed  him  with  unexpected  coldness 
when  she  had  drawn  him  once  more  to  her  feet.  «  You 
reproach  me,"  he  writes, "  with  alternations  in  my  love. 
It  is  not  true ;  but  it  is  well  that  I  do  not  every  day 
feel  how  utterly  I  love  you."  Again :  "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  the  main  ingredients  of  your  feeling  have 
lately  been  Doubt  and  want  of  Belief.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  one  who  did  not  hold  firm  his  affec- 
tion might  have  that  affection  doubted  away,  just  as  a 
man  may  be  persuaded  that  he  is  pale  and  ill."  That 
she  tormented  him  with  these  coquettish  doubts  is  but 
too  evident ;  and  yet  when  he  is  away  from  her  she 
writes  to  tell  him  that  he  is  become  dearer !  **  Yes, 
my  treasure!"  he  replies,  "I  believe  you  when  you 
say  your  love  increases  for  me  during  absence.  When 
away,  you  love  the  idea  you  have  formed  of  me ;  but 
when  present,  that  idea  is  often  disturbed  by  my  folly 
and  madness.  ...  I  love  you  better  when  present 
than  when  absent :  hence  I  conclude  my  love  is  truer 
than  yours."  At  times  he  seems  himself  to  have 
doubted  whether  he  really  loved  her,  or  only  loved 
the  deUght  of  her  presenca 

With  these  doubts  mingles  another  element,  his 
ambition  to  do  something  which  will  make  him  worthy 
of  her.  In  spite  of  his  popularity,  in  spite  of  his 
genius,  he  has  not  subdued  her  heart,  but  only  agitated 
it  He  endeavours,  by  devotion,  to  succeed.  Thus 
love  and  ambition  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
keep  him  in  a  seclusion  which  astonishes  and  pains 
several  of  those  who  could  never  have  enough  of  his 
company. 

In  the  June  of  this  year  his  solitude  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  agitations  he  could  least  withstand  —  the 
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Which  I  wUl  venture  to  turn  thus : 

"  Miss  Comedy  is  a  sad  flirt,  — you  may  guess 
From  the  number  who  court  her,  the  few  she  doth  bless. 

1  Aristophanes,  '^Equites,'*  v.  616. 
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ing  and  repeating  it;  but  with  respect  to  Goethe, 
who  has  now  been  more  than  forty  years  in  his  grave, 
one  may  hope  that  evidence  so  strong  as  these  pages 
furnish  will  be  held  more  worthy  of  credence  than 
anything  which  gossip  or  ignorance,  misconception  or 
partisanship,  has  put  forth  without  prooL 


Book    the    Fifth 


1779  to  1793 


''Wenn  sich  der  Most  auch  ganz  absurd  gebftrdet, 
£s  giebt  zuletzt  doch  noch  *nen  Wein." 

«*  Von  jener  Macht,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet, 
Befreit  der  Mensch  sich  der  sich  uberwindet.** 

«  PoRtquam  me  experientia  docuit,  omnia,  quse  in  communi 
vita  frequenter  occurrunt,  vana  et  futilia  esse :  quum  viderem 
omnia,  a  quibus  et  quae  timebam,  nihil  neque  boni  neque  mali 
in  se  hal>ere,  nisi  quatenus  ab  iis  animus  movebatur  ;  con- 
stitui  tandem  inquirere,  an  aliquid  daretur  quod  verum  bonum 
et  8ui  communicabile  esset,  et  a  quo  solo  rejectis  ceteris  omni- 
bus animus  afficeretur;  imo  an  aliquid  daretur,  quo  inveiito 
et  acquisito  continua  ac  summa  in  setemum  fruerer  Isetitia.' 

Spinoza. 


»» 


CHAPTER  11. 

IPHIGENIA. 

It  was  very  characteristic  in  Schlegel  to  call  "  Iphi- 
genia  "  *«  an  echo  of  Greek  song ; "  he  delighted  in  such 
rhetorical  prettinesses ;  but  that  German  scholars  should 
have  so  often  repeated  the  phrase,  and  should  have  so 
often  without  misgiving  declared  "  Iphigenia "  to  be 
the  finest  modem  specimen  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  truly 
surprising,  until  we  reflect  on  the  mass  of  flagrant 
traditional  errors  afloat  respecting  the  Greek  drama. 
Tor  a  long  while  the  Three  Unities  were  held  to  be  in- 
separable from  that  drama ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  several  plays  Unity  of  Time  is  obviously  disregarded, 
and  in  two  or  three  the  Unity  of  Place  is  equally  so. 
Again  there  was  the  notion  that  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
were  not  suffered  to  mingle  in  the  same  play ;  in  spite 
of  the  palpable  fact  of  -^schylus  and  Euripides  having 
mingled  them.  It  was  also  believed  that  Destiny  formed 
the  tragic-pivot ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  these  plays  Destiny  has  no  place,  beyond  what 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  poets  must  of  necessity 
have  given  to  it ;  just  as  Christianity  must  of  necessity 
underUe  the  tragic  conceptions  of  Christian  poets. 

The  very  phrase  with  which  critics  characterise 
"  Iphigenia  "  is  suflBcient  to  condemn  them.  They  tell 
us  it  has  "  all  the  repose  of  Greek  tragedy."  Consider 
it  for  a  moment :  Eepose  in  a  tragedy !  that  is  to  say, 
calmness  in  the  terrific  upheaving  of  volcanic  passions. 
Tragedy,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,  acts  through  Terror 
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CHAPTER  ni 

PROGRESS. 

In  the  beginning  of  1779  we  find  Goethe  very  active 
in  his  new  official  duties.  He  has  accepted  the  direc- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  which  suddenly  assumes 
new  importance,  owing  to  the  preparations  for  a  war. 
He  is  constantly  riding  about  the  country,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
"  Misery,"  he  says,  "  becomes  as  prosaic  and  familiar 
to  me  as  my  own  hearth,  but  nevertheless  I  do  not  let 
go  my  idea,  and  will  wrestle  with  the  unknown  Angel, 
even  should  I  halt  upon  my  thigh.  No  man  knows 
what  I  do,  and  with  how  many  foes  I  fight  to  bring 
forth  a  little." 

Among  his  undertakings  may  be  noted  an  organisa- 
tion of  Firemen,  then  greatly  wanted.  Fires  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  were  rendered  terrible  by  the  want 
of  any  systematic  service  to  subdue  them.  Groethe, 
who  in  Frankfort  had  rushed  into  the  bewildered 
crowd,  and  astonished  spectators  by  his  rapid,  peremp- 
tory disposition  of  their  efi*orts  into  a  system  —  who 
in  Apolda  and  Ettersburg  lent  aid  and  command,  till 
his  eyebrows  were  singed  and  his  feet  were  burned  — 
naturally  took  it  much  to  heart  that  no  regular  service 
was  supplied ;  and  he  persuaded  the  duke  to  institute 
one. 

On  this  (his  thirtieth)  birthday  the  duke,  recognising 
his  official  services,  raised  him  to  the  place  of  Geheim- 
rath.  "  It  is  strange  and  dreamlike,"  writes  the  Frank- 
fort burgher  in  his  new-made  honour,  "  that  I  in  my 
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is  destined  by  nature  to  be  an  author  and  nothing  else. 
"  I  have  a  purer  delight  than  ever,  when  I  have  writ- 
ten something  which  well  expresses  what  I  meant.  .  .  ." 
"  I  am  truly  born  to  be  a  private  man,  and  do  not 
understand  how  fate  has  contrived  to  throw  me  into 
a  ministry  and  into  a  princely  family." 

As  he  grows  clearer  on  the  trae  mission  of  his  life, 
he  also  grows  happier.  One  can  imagine  the  strange 
feeUngs  with  which  he  would  now  take  up  "  Werther," 
and  for  the  first  time  these  ten  years  read  this  product 
of  his  youth.  He  made  some  alterations  in  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  relation  of  Albert  to  Lotte;  and  intro- 
duced the  episode  of  the  peasant  who  commit9-  suicide 
from  jealousy.  Schcill,  in  his  notes  to  the  "Stein 
Correspondence,"^  has  called  attention  to  a  point 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  Herder,  who  helped  Goeth^e 
in  the  revision  of  this  work,  had  pointed  out  to  him 
the  very  same  fault  in  its  composition  which  Napoleon 
two  and  twenty  years  later  laid  his  finger  on ;  the  fault, 
namely,  of  making  Werther*s  suicide  partly  the  con- 
sequence of  frustrated  ambition  and  partly  of  unrequited 
love  —  a  fault  which,  in  spite  of  Herder  and  Napoleon, 
in  spite  also  of  Goethe's  acquiescence,  I  venture  to 
think  no  fault  at  all,  as  will  l3e  seen  when  the  inter- 
view with  Napoleon  is  narrated. 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

ITALY. 

The  long  yearning  of  his  life  was  at  last  fulfilled : 
he  was  in  Italy.  Alone,  and  shrouded  by  an  assumed 
name  from  all  the  interruptions  with  which  the  curi- 
osity of  admirers  would  have  perplexed  the  author  of 
"Werther,"  but  which  never  troubled  the  supposed 
merchant  Herr  Mtiller,  he  passed  amid  orange-trees 
and  vineyards,  cities,  statues,  pictures,  and  buildings, 
feeling  himself  "  at  home  in  the  wide  world,  no  longer 
an  exile."  The  passionate  yearnings  of  Mignon  had 
grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  through  the  early  associations  of  childhood, 
and  all  the  ambitions  of  manhood,  till  at  last  they 
made  him  sick  at  heart.  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  journey  he  had  been  unable  to  look  at  engravings 
of  Italian  scenery,  unable  even  to  open  a  Latin  book, 
because  of  the  overpowering  suggestions  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  Herder  could  say  of  him  that  the  only 
Latin  author  ever  seen  in  his  hand  was  Spinoza.  The 
feeling  grew  and  grew,  a  mental  home-sickness  which 
nothing  but  Italian  skies  could  cure.  We  have  only 
to  read  Mignon's  song,  "  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  which 
was  written  before  this  journey,  to  perceive  how  trance- 
like were  his  conceptions  of  Italy,  and  how  restless 
was  his  desire  to  journey  there. 

And  now   this  deep   unrest   was   stilled.      Italian 

voices  were  loud  around  him,  Italian  skies  were  above 

him,  Italian  Ait  was  before  him.     He  felt  this  journey 
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tionate.  Pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  receives  Herder's  "Ideen,"  and  reads  it  in 
Eome  with  the  warmest  admiration ;  so  different  from 
the  way  in  which  Herder  receives  what  he  sends 
from  Bome! 

On  the  22d  April,  1788,  he  turned  homewards, 
quitting  Eome  with  unspeakable  regret,  yet  feeling 
himself  equipped  anew  for  the  struggle  of  life.  "  The 
chief  objects  of  my  journey,"  he  writes  to  the  duke, 
"were  these:  to  free  myself  from  the  physical  and 
moral  uneasiness  which  rendered  me  almost  useless, 
and  to  still  the  feverish  thirst  I  felt  for  true  art.  The 
first  of  these  is  tolerably,  the  second  quite  achieved." 
Taking  "  Tasso  "  with  him  to  finish  on  his  journey,  he 
returned  through  Florence,  Milan,  Chiavenna,  Lake 
Constance,  Stuttgart,  and  Niimberg,  i-eaching  Weimar 
on  the  18th  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.^ 

^It  will  be  seen  from  this  route  that  he  uever  was  in  Genoa; 
consequently  the  passage  in  Schiller^s  correspondence  with  K5rner 
(vol.  iy.  p.  69),  wherein  a  certain  G.  is  mentioned  as  having  an 
unhappy  attachment  to  an  artistes  model,  cannot  allude  to  Goethe. 
Iiideed,  the  context,  and  K5rner^s  reply,  would  make  this  plain  to 
any  critical  sagacity  ;  but  many  writers  on  Goethe  are  so  ready 
to  collect  scandals  without  scrutiny,  that  this  warning  is  not 
superfluous.  Vehse,  for  instance,  in  his  work  on  the  court  of 
Weimar,  has  not  the  slightest  misgiving  about  the  G.  meaning 
Goethe  ;  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  inquire  whether  Goethe  ever 
was  in  Genoa,  or  whether  the  dates  of  these  letters  do  not  point 
unmistakably  in  another  direction. 
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lines  reflections  on  Earl  August.  Moreover,  it  is  diffi-i 
cult  to  deny  the  truth  of  Madame  de  Stael's  remark^ 
that  "  les  couleurs  du  Midi  ne  sont  pas  assez  pronoi;h 
c^es."  The  tone  of  the  work  is  Oerman  throughout, 
.and  would  considerably  have  surprised  an  Italian^ of 
the  court  of  Ferrara.  ^    ' 

"  Tasso  "  was  finally  completed  shortly  after  the  rup- 
ture with  the  Frau  von  Stein,  presently  to  be  related ; 
but  I  have  noticed  it  here,  as  the  most  convenient  place. 
It  is  in  truth  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  products  of 
his  early  Weimar  years,  having  been  merely  versified 
in  Italy,  and  after  his  return  home. 


^N 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

BETUBN   HOME. 

Goethe  came  back  from  Italy  greatly  enriched,  but 
by  DO  means  satisfied.  The  very  wealth  he  had 
accumulated  embarrassed  him,  by  the  new  problems  it 
presented,  and  the  new  horizons  it  revealed  : 

"  For  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gle/ims  that  uutravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move." 

•  ■ 

He  had  in'  Eome-  become  aware  that  a  whole  life  of 
study  would  scarcely  suffice  to  still  the  craving  hunger 
for  knowledge;  and  he  left  Italy  with  deep  regret. 
The  return  home  was  thus,  in  itself,  a  grief;  the 
arrival  was  still  more  painful.  Every  one  will  under- 
stand this,  who  after  living  for  many  months  away 
from  the  circle  of  old  habits  and  old  acquaintances, 
feeling  in  the  new  world  a  larger  existence  more  con- 
sonant with  his  nature  and  his  aims,  has  returned  once 
more  to  the  old  circle,  to  find  it  unchanged,  —  pursu- 
ing its  old  paths,  moved  by  the  old  impulses,  guided 
by  the  old  hghts,  —  so  that  he  feels  himself  a  stranger. 
To  return  to  a  great  capital,  after  such  an  absence,  is 
to  feel  ill  at  ease ;  but  to  return  from  Italy  to  Weimar ! 
If  we,  on  entering  London,  after  a  residence  abroad, 
find  the  same  interests  occupying  our  friends  which 
occupied  them  when  we  left,  the  same  family  gossip, 
the  same  books  talked  about,  the  same  placards  loud 
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There  is  one  point  which  must  be  noticed  in  this 
position  of  the  two  poets,  namely,  that  however  great 
Schiller  may  be  now  esteemed,  and  was  esteemed  by 
Goethe  after  awhile,  he  was  not  at  this  moment  re- 
garded with  anything  beyond  the  feeling  usually  felt 
for  a  rising  young  author.  His  early  works  had  indeed 
a  wide  popularity;  but  so  had  the  works  of  Klinger, 
Maler  Muller,  Lenz,  Kotzebue,  and  others,  who  never 
conquered  the  great  critics;  and  Schiller  was  so 
unrecognised  at  this  time  that,  on  coming  to  Weimar, 
he  complains,  with  surprise  as  much  as  with  offended 
self-love,  that  Herder  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  him 
beyond  his  name,  not  having  apparently  read  one  of 
his  works.  And  Goethe,  in  the  oflBcial  paper  which 
he  drew  up  recommending  Schiller  to  the  Jena  pro- 
fessorship, speaks  of  him  as."  a  Herr  Friedrich  Schiller, 
author  of  an  historical  work  on  the  Netherlanda"  So 
that  not  only  was  Schiller's  tendency  antipathetic  to 
all  Goethe  then  prized,  he  was  not  even  in  that  posi- 
tion which  commands  the  respect  of  antagonists ;  and 
Goethe  considered  Art  too  profoundly  important  in 
the  development  of  mankind  for  differences  of  tendency 
to  be  overlooked  as  unimportant. 
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Who  could  believe  that  this  was  written  by  one  pas- 
sionately loved  for  ten  years,  and  written  of  one  who 
was  thought  to  be  dying  ?  Even  here  her  hatred  to 
Christiane  cannot  restrain  itself. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE   POET   AS   A   MAN   OF  SCIENCE. 

To  the  immense  variety  of  his  studies  in  Art  and 
Science  must  now  be  added  a  fragmentary  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  He  had  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  dehght  in  metaphysical  abstractions 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  master  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Season :  but  he  read  here  and  there  in  it,  as  he  read 
in  Spinoza ;  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  sesthet- 
ical  portions  of  the  *  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft."  This 
was  a  means  of  bringing  him  nearer  to  Schiller,  who 
still  felt  the  difference  between  them  to  be  profound ; 
as  we  see  in  what  he  wrote  to  Korner :  "  His  philosophy 
draws  too  much  of  its  material  from  the  world  of  the 
senses,  where  I  only  draw  from  the  souL  His  mode 
of  presentation  is  altogether  too  sensuous  for  ma  But 
his  spirit  works  and  seeks  in  every  direction,  striving 
to  create  a  whole,  and  that  makes  him  in  my  eyes  a 
great  man." 

Remarkable  indeed  is  the  variety  of  his  strivings. 
After  completing  "  Tasso,"  we  find  him  writing  on  the 
Soman  Carnival,  and  on  Imitation  of  Nature,  and 
studying  with  strange  ardour  the  mysteries  of  botany 
and  optics.  In  poetry  it  is  only  necessary  to  name 
the  "Soman  Elegies,"  to  show  what  productivity  in 
that  direction  he  was  capable  of;  although,  in  truth, 
his  poetical  activity  was  then  in  subordination  to  his 
activity  in  science.  He  was,  socially,  in  an  unpleasant 
condition:  and,  as  he  subsequently  confessed,  would 
never  have  been  able  to  hold  out,  had  it  not  been  for 
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What  Buflfon  says  of  Pliny  may  truly  be  said  of 
Goethe,  that  he  had  cette  facility  de  penser  en  grand 
qui  multiplie  la  science;  and  it  is  ouly  as  a  thinker 
in  this  great  department  that  I  claim  a  high  place 
for  him. 


Book  the  Sixth 

1794  to  1805 


"Ftir  mich  war  es  ein  iieuer  Friililing,  in  welchein  Allea 
froh  neben  eiiiaiider  keimte,  und  aus  aufgeschlosseneu  Samen 
und  Zweigen  hervorgiiig." 

**  Denn  Er  war  unser  I     Mag  das  stolxe  Wort 
Den  lauten  Schmerz  gewaltig  ttbertdnen. 
Kr  mochte  sich  bei  uns,  ini  sichern  Port 
Nach  wildeni  Sturm  zum  Dauernden  gewohnen. 
Indessen  schritt  sein  Geist  gewaltig  fort 
Ins  Ewige  des  Wahren»  Giiten,  Schfinen, 
Und  hinter  ihm,  im  wesenlosen  Scheine 
Lag,  was  una  Alle  b&ndigt,  das  (renieine  ! '' 

GOKT^K,    OF    SCHILLEB. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

WILHELM   MEISTEB. 

A  Fbenghman,  an  Englishman,  and  a  German  were 
commissioned,  it  is  said,  to  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  their  views  on  that  interesting  animal,  the  CameL 
Away  went  the  Frenchman  to  the  Jardin  des  Hantes, 
spent  an  hour  there  in  rapid  investigation,  returned 
and  wrote  a  feuilleton,  in  which  there  was  no  phrase 
the  Academy  could  blame,  but  also  no  phrase  which 
added  to  the  general  knowledge.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  however,  and  said,  *' Ze  voUa,  le  chameau!" 
The  Englishman  packed  up  his  tea-caddy  and  a  maga- 
zine of  comforts;  pitched  his  tent  in  the  East;  re- 
mained there  two  years  studying  the  Camel  in  its 
habits;  and  returned  with  a  thick  volume  of  facts, 
arranged  without  order,  expounded  without  philosophy, 
but  serving  as  valuable  materials  for  all  who  came 
after  him.  The  German,  despising  the  frivolity  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  unphilosophic  matter-of-factness 
of  the  Englishman,  retired  to  his  study,  there  to  con- 
struct the  Idea  of  a  Camel  from  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  Moral  Consciousness,     And  he  is  still  at  it. 

With  this  myth  the  reader  is  introduced  into  the 
very  heart  of  that  species  of  criticism  which,  flourish- 
ing in  Germany,  is  also  admired  in  some  English 
circles,  under  the  guise  of  Philosophical  Criticism,  and 
which   has  been  exercised  upon  "Wilhelm  Meister" 

almost  as  mercilessly  as  upon  "  Faust." 

i6o 
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the  birthday  of  the  Duchess  Luise,  the  "Piccolomini* 
was  produced;  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  ''Wallen- 
stein's  Tod." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  a  young  advocate,  in  Edin- 
burgh, put  forth  a  translation  of  "GtJtz  von  Berlich- 
iDgen,**  and  preluded  to  a  fame  as  great  as  'Goethe's 
own;  and  it  was  in  the  December  of  this  year  that 
Karl  August's  generosity  enabled  Schiller  to  quit  Jena, 
and  come  to  Weimar  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  there  in 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  Goethe  to  pursue  the 
plans  so  dear  to  both,  especially  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  stage.  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  change 
to  insert  a  chapter  on  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  which 
was  published  in  1796-97 ;  and  I  will  afterward  group 
together  the  scattered  details  of  the  theatrical  manage- 
ment, so  $L8  to  place  them  before  the  reader  in  a 
continuous  narrative. 
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German  wine,  par  excellence;  the  wine  growing  on 
the  hill  behind  his  own  house !  And  this  Bhine  wine, 
is  it  not  drunk  out  of  green  glasses,  the  genuine  (Jer- 
man  glasses  ?  And  upon  what  do  these  glasses  stand  ? 
Upon  a  tin  tray :  that  is  also  genuine  German ! 

It  would  be  the  merest  prosaism  to  suggest  that  in 
•*  Luise  "  the  pastor  drinks  coffee,  because  coffee  is  ha- 
bitually drunk  in  the  parsonage ;  while  in  "  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  "  the  characters  drink  wine,  because  they 
are  in  the  "Golden  Lion,"  and  Rhine  wine,  because 
they  are  in  the  Rhine  country ;  yet  to  such  prosaisms 
is  the  British  critic  reduced  in  answering  the  subtleties 
of  Grerman  aesthetics. 
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themselves  with  greater  confidence  on  the  Future ;  as 
if  the  Future  in  its  turn  would  not  also  be  a  Present, 
having  its  despisers  and  its  Jeremiahs. 

The  Theatre  Prologue,  brief  though  it  is,  indicates 
the  whole  question  of  poets,  managers,  and  public  It 
is  the  wisest  word  yet  uttered  on  the  topic,  and  seems 
as  fresh  and  applicable  as  if  written  yesterday.  No 
consideration  of  importance  is  omitted,  and  there  are 
no  superfluities.  Every  line  is  thrown  off  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  with  the  perfect  clearness  of  perfect 
strength.  One  might  say  without  exaggeration  that 
the  mastery  of  genius  is  as  distinctly  traceable  in  these 
easy,  feUcitous  touches,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
work ;  for  it  is  perhaps  in  the  treatment  of  such  trifles 
that  power  is  most  decisively  seen:  inferior  wnriters 
always  overdo  or  underdo  such  things ;  they  are  in- 
flated or  flat.  All  bodies  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
become  luminous;  and  in  the  exaltation  of  passion 
even  an  inferior  mind  will  have  inspirations  of  felici- 
tous thought;  but,  reduced  to  normal  temperatures, 
that  which  before  was  luminous  becomes  opaque,  and 
the  inferior  mind,  being  neither  exalted  by  passion  nor 
moved  toward  new  issues  by  the  pressure  of  crowding 
thoughts,  exhibits  its  normal  strength.  And  that  is 
why  the  paradox  is  true,  of  real  mastery  being  most 
clearly  discernible  in  trifles.  When  the  wind  is  furi- 
ously sweeping  the  surface  we  cannot  distinguish  the 
shallowest  from  the  deepest  stream;  it  is  only  when 
the  winds  are  at  rest  that  we  can  see  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  stream,  and  perceive  the  deep  stream  to  be 
beyond  our  fathom. 

We  may  still  call  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  Prologue. 
The  Manager  wants  to  know  how  best  to  attract  the 
public : 

<<  Sie  sitzen  schon  mit  hohen  Augenbraunen 
Gelassen  da,  und  mdchten  gem  erstaunen. 
Ich  weiss  wie  man  den  Geist  des  Yolks  rersdhnt ; 
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Doch  so  verlegen  bin  ich  nie  gewesen ; 
Zwar  sind  sie  an  das  Beste  nicht  gewdhnt, 
AUein  sie  haben  schrecklich  viel  gelesen.**  ^ 

The  Poet,  who  never  drifts  toward  Utilitarianism, 
replies  in  rhapsodies  about  his  Art;  whereapon  the 
Merry  Andrew  bids  him  prove  himself  a  master  of  his 
Art,  by  amusing  the  public. 

«*  Let  Fancy  with  her  many-sounding  chorus, 
Reason,  Sense,  Feeling,  Passion,  move  before  as ; 
But  mark  you  well  I  a  spice  of  Folly  too." 

The  Manager  insists  upon  "incidents"  above  all 
things : 

"  They  come  to  see,  you  must  engage  their  eyes." 
And  he  adds,  with  true  managerial  instinct : 

**  You  give  a  piece  —  give  it  at  once  in  pieces  I 
In  vain  into  an  artful  whole  you  glue  it,  — 
The  public,  in  the  long  run,  will  undo  it." 

So  the  dispute  runs  on,  till  the  Manager  settles  it  by 
resolving  to  give  a  grand  and  motley  spectacle,  "  From 
heaven  to  earth,  and  thence  thro'  earth  to  hell."  This 
sentence  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  composition  of  the 
work ;  a  clue  which  has  usually  been  taken  only  as  a 
guide  through  the  mental  labyrinth,  through  the  phases 

1  *'  With  eyebrows  archM  already  they  sit  there, 
And  gape  for  something:  new  to  make  them  stare. 
I  know  how  to  conciliate  the  mob, 
But  ne'er  yet  felt  it  such  a  ticklish  job  ; 
'Tis  true  what  they  have  read  is  not  the  best, 
But  that  they  much  have  read  must  be  confessed." 

—  Blackie's  Translati^m. 

I  shall  generally  follow  this  translation  ;  but  the  pa8sa<;e  just 
cited  is  not  of  the  usual  excellence.  The  last  couplet  of  the  orig- 
inal is  one  of  those  couplets  which,  in  their  ease,  familiarity,  and 
felicity,  are  the  despair  of  translators. 
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for  excellent ;  and  nevertheless  it  is  not  more  like  the 
original  than  a  wax  rose  is  like  a  garden  rose.  To 
conclude  these  illustrations,  I  will  give  one  which  may 
serve  to  bring  into  relief  the  havoc  made  by  trans- 
lators who  adopt  a  different  metre  from  that  of  the 
original^     Wordsworth  begins  his  famous  Ode : 

«  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; 

Turn  whereso'er  I  may. 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more." 

The  translator,  fully  possessed  with  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  makes  no  mistakes,  but  adopting  another 
metre,  we  vrill  suppose,  paraphrases  it  thus : 

"  A  time  there  was  when  wood,  and  stream,  and  field, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight,  did  yield 
To  me  a  pure  and  heavenly  delight, 
Such  as  is  seen  in  dream  and  vision  bright. 
That  time  is  past ;  no  longer  can  I  see 
The  things  which  charmed  my  youthful  reverie." 

These  are  specimens  of  translating  from  English  into 
English,^  and  show  what  effects  are  produced  by  a 
change  of  music  and  a  change  of  suggestion.  It  is 
clear  that  in  a  foreign  language  the  music  must  inces- 
santly be  changed,  and  as  no  complex  words  are  pre- 
cisely  equivalent    in   two  languages,  the    suggestions 


1  ** Goethe's  poems,"  said  Beethoven,  "exercise  a  great  sway 
over  me,  not  only  by  their  meaning,  but  by  their  rhythm  also.  It 
is  a  languafre  which  ur^ijes  me  on  to  composition/' 

•  Aristotle  has  a  very  similar  argument  and  mode  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  **De  Poetica." 
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must  also  be  different.  Idioms  are  of  course  untrans- 
latable. Felicities  of  expression  are  tbe  idioms  of  the 
poet ;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  these  felicities  are  essen- 
tial to  the  poem,  and  on  the  other  hand  untranslatable, 
the  vanity  of  translation  becomes  apparent.  I  do  not 
say  that  a  translator  cannot  produce  a  fine  poem  in 
imitation  of  an  original  poem ;  but  I  utterly  disbeheve 
in  the  possibiUty  of  his  giving  us  a  work  which  can 
be  to  us  what  the  original  is  to  those  who  read  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  reflect  what  a  poem  "  Faust "  is,  and  that 
it  contains  almost  every  variety  of  style  and  metre,  it 
will  be  tolerably  evident  that  no  one  unacquainted 
with  the  original  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it  from 
translation ;  and  if  this  is  true,  it  will  explain  why 
Charles  Lamb  should  prefer  Marlowe's  "  Faustus,"  and 
why  many  other  readers  should  speak  slightingly  of 
«  Faust." 

As  useful  memoranda  for  comparison,  I  will  here 
analyse  Marlowe's  "Faustus"  and  Calderon's  "El 
Magico  Prodigioso." 

"Doctor  Faustus"  has  many  magnificent  passages, 
such  as  Marlowe  of  the  "  mighty  line "  could  not  fail 
to  write ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  wearisome,  vulgar,  and 
ill-conceived.  The  lowest  buffoonery,  destitute  of  wit, 
fills  a  large  portion  of  the  scenes ;  and  the  serious  parts 
want  dramatic  evolution.  There  is  no  character  well 
drawn.  The  melancholy  figure  of  Mephistopholis  has 
a  certain  grandeur,  but  he  is  not  the  Tempter,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  conception,  creeping  to  his  purpose 
with  the  cunning  of  the  serpent ;  nor  is  he  the  cold, 
ironical  "  spirit  that  denies ; "  he  is  more  like  the  Satan 
of  Byron,  with  a  touch  of  piety  and  much  repentance. 
The  language  he  addresses  to  Faustus  is  such  as  would 
rather  frighten  than  seduce  him. 

The  reader  who  opens  "  Faustus  "  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  about  4;o  see  a  philosophical  subject 
treated  philosophically,  will  have  mistaken  both  the 
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feigning.  Many  of  the  smaller  poems  are  treasures 
of  wisdom ;  many  are  little  else  than  the  caroUings  of 
a  bird  ''  singing  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease."  But 
one  and  all  are  inaccessible  through  translation ;  there- 
fore I  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  £nglish  reader  an 
idea  of  them;  the  Grerman  reader  has  already  antici- 
pated me,  by  studying  them  in  the  original 
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they  meet  us  in  the  villages,  will  cast  down  their  eyes, 
and  weep,  and  say  to  one  another, "  That  is  old  Goethe, 
and  the  former  Duke  of  Weimar,  whom  the  French 
emperor  drove  from  his  throne,  because  he  was  so 
true  to  his  friends  in  misfortune;  because  he  visited 
his  uncle  on  liis  death-bed ;  because  he  would  not  let 
his  old  comrades  and  brothers  in  arms  starve  1 " 

"  At  this,"  adds  Falk,  "  the  tears  rolled  in  streams 
down  his  cheeks.  After  a  pause,  having  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  continued :  "  I  will  sing  for.  bread ! 
I  will  turn  strolling  ballad  singer,  and  put  our  mis- 
fortunes into  verse !  I  will  wander  into  every  village 
and  into  every  school  wherever  the  name  of  Goethe  is 
known ;  I  will  chaunt  the  dishonour  of  Germany,  and 
the  children  shall  learn  the  song  of  our  shame  till  they 
are  men ;  and  thus  they  shall  sing  my  master  upon  his 
throne  again,  and  yours  ofif  his  1 " 

I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  outburst  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  will  now  hasten  to  the  important  event 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  directly 
occasioned  by  the  perils  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  I  mean 
his  marriage. 


CHAPTER  in. 

BETTINA   AND   NAPOLEON. 

It  is  very  characteristic  that  during  the  terror  and 
the  pillage  of  Weimar,  Goethe's  greatest  anxiety  on 
his  own  account  was  lest  his  scientific  manuscripts 
should  be  destroyed.  Wine,  plate,  furniture,  could  be 
replaced;  but  to  lose  his  manuscripts  was  to  lose 
what  was  irreparable.  Herder's  posthumous  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed;  Meyer  lost  everything,  even 
his  sketches ;  but  Goethe  lost  nothing,  except  wine 
and  money .^ 

The  duke,  commanded  by  Prussia  to  submit  to 
Napoleon,  laid  down  his  arms  and  returned  to  Weimar, 
there  to  be  received  with  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
his  people,  as  some  compensation  for  the  indignities  he 
had  endured.  Peace  was  restored.  Weimar  breathed 
again.  Goethe  availed  himself  of  the  quiet  to  print 
his  "  Farbenlehre "  and  "Faust,"  that  they  might  be 
rescued  from  any  future  peril.  He  also  began  to  med- 
itate once  more  an  epic  on  William  Tell ;  but  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  Amalia  on  the  10th  of  April  drove  the 
subject  from  his  mind. 

On  the  23d  of  April  Bettina  came  to  Weimar.  We 
must  pause  awhile  to  consider  this  strange  figure,  who 

1  It  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  sad  to  mention  that  even  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  malevolent  sneers  against  him.  His  antag- 
onists cannot  forcfive  him  the  good  fortune  which  vsaved  his  house 
from  pillage,  when  the  houses  of  others  were  ransacked.  They 
seem  to  think  it  a  mysterious  result  of  his  sellish  calculations  1 
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utmost  fidelity  th^  narrative  \?hich  was  given  him. 
This  anecdote  affords  a  piquant  commentary  on  the 
value  of  criticism  ;  three  men  so  illustrious  as  Napoleon, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  pointing  to  a  particular  treatment 
of  a  subject  so  contrary  to  Art  and  contrary  to  Nature ; 
the  treatment  being  all  the  while  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  Nature. 

That  he  was  extremely  flattered  by  the  attentions 
of  Napoleon  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  loud  outcry 
from  those  who,  having  never  been  subjected  to  any 
flattery  of  this  nature,  find  it  very  contemptible.  But 
the  attentions  of  a  Napoleon  were  enough  to  soften  in 
their  flattery  even  the  sternness  of  a  repubUcan ;  and 
Goethe,  no  republican,  was  all  his  life  very  susceptible 
to  the  gratification  which  a  Frankfort  citizen  must  feel 
in  receiving  the  attention  of  crowned  heada  There 
is  infinite  insincerity  uttered  on  this  subject;  and 
generally  the  outcry  is  loudest  from  men  who  would 
themselves  be  most  dazzled  by  court  favour  of  any 
kind.  To  hear  them  talk  of  Goethe's  servility  and 
worship  of  rank,  one  might  fancy  that  they  stood  on 
a  moral  elevation,  looking  down  upon  him  with  a 
superior  pity  which  in  some  sort  compensated  their 
inferiority  of  intellect.  There  is  one  anecdote  which 
they  are  very  fond  of  quoting,  and  which  I  will 
therefore  give,  that  we  may  calmly  consider  what  i& 
its  real  significance.  Beethoven,  writing  to  Bettina  in 
1812,  when  he  made  Goethe's  acquaintance  in  Tdplitz, 
says :  "  Kings  and  princes  can,  to  be  sure,  make  pro- 
fessors, privy  councillors,  etc.,  and  confer  titles  and 
orders,  but  they  cannot  make  great  men  —  minds 
which  rise  above  the  common  herd  —  these  they  must 
not  pretend  to  make,  and  therefore  must  these  be  held 
n  honour.  When  two  men,  such  as  Goethe  and  I, 
come  together,  even  the  high  and  mighty  perceive 
what  is  to  be  considered  great  in  men  like  us.  Yester- 
day, on  our  way  home,  we  met  the  whole  Imperial 
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bystanders.  In  bowing,  he  may  have  bowed  very  low, 
with  a  certain  formality  of  respect,  for  I  have  no  wish 
to  deny  that  he  did  lay  stress  on  conventional  distinc- 
tions. Not  only  was  he  far  from  republican  sternness, 
but  he  placed  more  value  on  his  star  and  title  of  Excel- 
lency than  his  thoroughgoing  partisans  are  willing  to 
admit.  If  that  be  a  weakness,  let  him  he  credited  with 
it;  but  if  he  were  as  vain  of  such  puerilities  as  an 
English  duke  is  of  the  Garter,  I  do  not  see  any  cause 
for  serious  reproach  in  it.  So  few  poets  have  been 
Excellencies,  so  few  have  worn  stars  on  their  breasts, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  Goethe's 
vanity  was  greater  or  less  than  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Meanwhile  it  does  seem  to  me  that  sneers  at  his 
title,  and  epigrams  on  his  stars,  come  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  a  nation  which  is  laughed  at  for  nothing 
more  frequently  than  for  its  inordinate  love  of  titles. 
Englishmen  indeed  are  not  so  remarkable  for  their  in- 
difference to  rank,  that  they  are  the  fittest  censors  of 
8u«ch  weakness  in  a  Goetha 
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signs  of  age  which  the  style  of  this  novel  betrays.  Eng- 
lishmen comparing  this  prose  with  the  prose  of  his 
earlier  works,  or  with  the  standard  of  admirable  prose — 
and  so  great  a  writer  must  only  be  measured  by  the  high- 
est standards  —  will  find  it  often  weak,  cold,  mechani- 
cal in  the  construction  of  its  sentences,  and  somewhat 
lifeless  in  the  abstractness  of  its  diction.  There  is  also 
a  fatiguing  recurrence  of  certain  set  forms  of  phrase. 
Passages  of  great  beauty  there  are,  touches  of  poetry 
no  reader  will  overlook.  The  last  chapter  is  a  poem. 
Its  pathos  is  so  simple  that  one  needs  to  be  in  robust 
mood  to  read  it.  The  page  also  where  Charlotte  and 
the  Captain  are  on  the  lake  together  under  the  faint 
light  of  appearing  stars,  is  a  poem  the  music  of  which 
approaches  that  of  verse. 


CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICS   AND   RELIGION. 

Goethe  long  carried  the   arrow  in  his  heart.     In 

1810,  he  once  more  gave  poetic  expression  to  his 
experience  in  an  erotic  poem,  setting  forth  the  conflict 
of  Ix)ve  and  Duty.  The  nature  of  this  poem,  how- 
ever, prevented  its  publication,  and  it  still  exists  only 
as  a  manuscript.  In  this  year  also  he  commenced  his 
Autobiography,  the  first   part  of   which  appeared   in 

1811.  The  public,  anxious  for  autobiography,  received 
it  with  a  disappointment  which  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble; charming  as  the  book  is  in  every  other  respect, 
it  is  tantalising  to  a  reader  curious  to  see  the  great 
poet  in  his  youth. 

Before  writing  this  Autobiography,  he  had  to  outlive 
the  sorrow  for  his  mother's  death.  She  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1808,  iu  lier  vseventy -eighth  year.  To  the 
last,  her  love  for  her  son,  and  his  for  her,  had  been 
the  glory  and  sustainment  of  her  happy  old  age.  He 
liaJ  wished  her  to  come  and  live  with  him  at  Weimar ; 
but  the  circle  of  old  Frankfort  friends,  and  the  influence 
of  old  habits,  kept  her  in  her  native  city,  where  she 
was  venerated  by  all. 

A  volume  would  be  required  to  record  with  any- 
thing like  fulness  the  details  of  tlie  remaining  years. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  material :  in  his  letters,  and 
the  letters  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  will  be  found 
an  ample  gleaning;  but  unhappily  the  materials  are 
abundant  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  interest  of 
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pareil  stoicisme,"  says  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
writer,  "  et  volt  souvent  une  sorte  de  s^cheresse  daos 
rftpret^  de  ces  grandes  &mes,  —  dures  pour  elles-mSmes 
et  par  consequent  un  peu  pour  les  autres,  qui  ont  Tair 
de  se  consoler  de  tout,  pourvu  que  Tunivers  reste  livr^ 
ik  leur  contemplation.  Mais  au  fond  c'est  la  le  plus  haut 
degrS  du  ddsint^ressement  et  le  plus  beau  triomphe  de 
r&me  humaine.  Ce  que  la  conscience  timorle  des 
&ines  tendres  et  vertueuses  appelle  T^goisme  du  g^nie, 
n'est  d'ordinaire  que  le  d^tachement  des  jouissances 
personnelles  et  Toubli  de  soi  pour  riddal."  ^ 

While  one  party  has  assailed  him  for  his  political 
indifference,  another,  and  still  more  ungenerous  party, 
has  assailed  him  for  what  they  call  his  want  of  relig- 
ion. The  man  who  can  read  Goethe's  works  and  not 
perceive  in  them  a  spirit  deeply  religious,  must  limit 
the  word  religion  to  the  designation  of  his  own  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  man  who,  reading  them,  discovers  that 
Goethe  was  not  orthodox,  is  discovering  the  sun  at 
midday:  Orthodox  he  never  pretended  to  be.  His 
attitude  toward  all  particular  creeds  is  well  expressed 
by  Schiller  in  the  epigram  : 

<<  Welche  Religion  ich  bekenne  ?    Keine  von  Allen, 
Die  du  mir  nennst.     Und  warum  Keine  ?    Aus  Religion.'* 

"  You  ask  me  to  what  religion  I  belong  ?  To  none 
of  those  you  name.  And  \thy  to  none  ?  Because  of 
Religion."  Goethe  saw  that  the  religious  conceptions 
of  the  multitude  could  not  be  the  same  as  the  concep* 
tions  of  the  cultivated,  though  their  religious  emotions 
might  be  the  same.  His  reUgious  experiences  had 
begun  early,  and  his  doubts  began  with  them.  There 
are  those  who  regard  Doubt  as  criminal  in  itself; 
but  no  human  soul  that  has  once  struggled,  that  has 
once  been  perplexed  with  baffling  thoughts  which  it 

1  Ernest  Renan  :  *^  Essais  de  Morale,"  p.  138. 
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than  the  one  indicated  at  the  close  of  the  criticism  on 
the  First  Part,  the  solution  is,  I  think,  given  in  this 
dying  speech ;  the  toiling  soul,  after  trying  in  various 
directions  of  individual  effort  and  individual  gratifica- 
tion, and  finding  therein  no  peace,  is  finally  conducted 
to  the  recognition  of  the  vital  truth  that  man  lives  for 
man,  and  that  only  in  as  far  as  he  is  working  for 
Humanity  can  his  efforts  bring  permanent  happiness. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE   CLOSING   SCENES. 

The  spring  of  1830  found  Goethe,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  busy  with  "Faust,"  writing  the  preface  to  Car- 
lyle*s  "  life  of  Schiller,"  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
great  philosophical  contest  which  was  raging  in  Paris, 
between  Cuvier  and  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Unity  of  Composition  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
This  question,  one  of  the  many  important  and  profound 
questions  which  are  now  agitated  in  Biology,  which 
lies  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  speculations  on 
Development,  had  for  very  many  years  been  answered 
by  Goethe  in  the  spirit  which  he  recognised  in 
(Jeofifroy  St.  Hilaire ;  and  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
keen  delight  to  observe  the  world  of  science  earnestly 
bent  on  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  anecdote 
which  M.  Soret  narrates  in  the  supplemental  volume 
to  Eckermann's  conversations  is  very  characteristic. 

"Monday,  Ist  August,  1830.  The  news  of  the  Eev- 
olution  of  July  reached  Weimar  to-day,  and  set  every 
one  in  commotion.  I  went  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon to  Goethe.  '  Now/  exclaimed  he,  as  I  entered, 
'  what  do  you  think  of  this  great  event  ?  The  volcano 
has  come  to  an  eruption ;  everything  is  in  flames.' 
*  A  frightful  story,'  I  answered ;  *  but  what  could  be 
expected  otherwise  under  such  notoriously  bad  circum- 
stances and  with  such  a  ministry,  than  that  the  whole 
would  end  in  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family  ? ' 
'  We  do  not  appear  to  understand  each  other,  my  good 
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affectionate  congratulations  ?  We  hope  you  will  do 
us  the  honour  to  accept  this  little  Birthday  Gift, 
which,  as  a  true  testimony  of  our  feelings,  may  not  be 
without  value. 

"  We  said  to  ourselves :  As  it  is  always  the  highest 
duty,  and  pleasure,  to  show  reverence  where  reverence 
is  due,  and  our  chief,  perhaps  our  only  benefactor,  is  he 
who  by  act  and  word  instructs  us  in  wisdom ;  so  we,  un- 
dersigned, feeling  toward  the  Poet  Goethe  as  the  spirit- 
ually taught  toward  their  spiritual  teacher,  are  desirous 
to  express  that  sentiment  openly  and  in  common ;  for 
which  end  we  have  determined  to  solicit  his  accept- 
ance of  a  small  English  gift,  proceeding  from  us  all 
equally,  on  his  approaching  birthday;  so  that  while 
the  venerable  man  still  dwells  among  us,  some  memo- 
rial of  the  gratitude  we  owe  him,  and  we  think  the 
whole  world  owes  him,  may  not  be  wanting. 

"  And  thus  our  little  tribute,  perhaps  among  the 
purest  that  men  could  offer  to  man,  now  stands  in 
visible  shape,  and  begs  to  be  received.  May  it  be  wel- 
come, and  speak  permanently  of  a  most  close  relation, 
though  wide  seas  flow  between  the  parties  I 

"  We  pray  that  many  years  may  be  added  to  a  life 
so  glorious,  that  all  happiness  may  be  yours,  and 
strength  given  to  accomplish  your  high  task,  even  as 
it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  like  a  star,  without  haste  yet 
without  rest. 

"  We  remain.  Sir,  your  friends  and  servants, 

"  Fifteen  Englishmen."  ^ 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  letter,  which  every 
one  will  see  comes  from  Carlyle,  namely,  the  reverence 

^The  names  of  these  Englishmen,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  are  Carlyle  and  his  brother,  Doctor  Carlyle,  Walter 
Scott,  Lockhart,  Wordsworth,  Sonthey,  Churchill,  Frazer,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Jerdau,  Heraud,  Lord  Leveson  Govver,  and  Proctor 
(Barry  Cornwall). 
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the  good  luck  to  purchase  Schiller's  sword,  which 
formed  a  part  of  my  court  costume,  and  still  hangs  in 
my  study,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  days  of  youth  the 
most  kindly  and  dehghtful. 

"  We  knew  the  whole  society  of  the  little  city,  and 
hut  that  the  young  ladies,  one  and  all,  spoke  admirable 
EngUsh,  we  surely  might  have  learned  the  very  best 
German.  The  society  met  constantly.  The  ladies  of 
the  court  had  their  evenings.  The  theatre  was  open 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  where  we  assembled, 
a  large  family  party.  Goethe  had  retired  from  the 
direction,  but  the  great  traditions  remained  still.  The 
theatre  was  admirably  conducted  ;  and  besides  the  ex- 
cellent Weimar  company,  famous  actors  and  singers 
from  various  parts  of  Germany  performed  *Gastrol- 
len  '  ^  through  the  winter.  In  that  winter  I  remember 
we  had  Ludwig  Devrient  in  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Falstaff, 
and  the  'Eobbers;'  and  the  beautiful  Schroder  in 
'  Fidelio.' 

"After  three  and  twenty  years'  absence,  I  passed 
a  couple  of  summer  days  in  the  well  remembered 
place,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  of  the 
friends  of  my  youth.  Madame  de  Goethe  "was  there 
and  received  me  and  my  daughters  with  the  kindness 
of  old  days.  We  drank  tea  in  the  open  air  at  the 
famous  cottage  in  the  park ,2  which  still  belongs  to  the 
family,  and  has  been  so  often  inhabited  by  her  illustri- 
ous father. 

"  In  1831,  though  he  had  retired  from  the  world, 
Goethe  would  nevertheless  very  kindly  receive  strangers. 
His  daughter-in-law's  tea-table  was  always  spread  for 
us.  We  passed  hours  after  hours  there  and  night  after 
night,  with  the  pleasantest  talk  and  music.  We  read 
over  endless  novels  and  poems  in  French,  English,  and 
German.     My  delight  in  those  days  was  to  make  cari- 

J  What  in  Endand  are  called  '"  starring  engageraents." 
2  The  Gartenhaus. 
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which  I  ai78wered  as  hest  I* could.  I  recollect  I  was 
at  first  astonished,  and  then  somewhat  relieved,  when 
I  found  he  spoke  French  with  not  a  good  accent. 

"  Vidi  tantum.  I  saw  him  but  three  times.  Once 
walking  in  the  garden  of  his  house  in  the  Frauenplan  ; 
once  going  to  step  into  his  chariot  on  a  sunshiny  day, 
wearing  a  cap  and  a  cloak  with  a  red  collar.  He  was 
caressing  at  the  time  a  beautiful  little  golden-haired 
granddaughter,  over  whose  sweet  fair  face  the  earth 
has  long  since  closed  too. 

"  Any  of  us  who  had  books  or  magazines  from  Eng- 
land sent  them  to  him,  and  he  examined  them  eagerly. 
Fraser's  Magazine  had  lately  come  out,  and  I  remember 
he  was  interested  in  those  admirable  outline  portraits 
which  appeared  for  awhile  in  its  pages.  But  there 
was  one,  a  very  ghastly  caricature  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which, 
as  Madame  de  Goethe  told  me,  he  shut  up  and  put 
away  from  him  angrily.  *  They  would  make  me  look 
like  that,*  he  said ;  though  in  truth  I  can  fancy  noth- 
ing more  serene,  majestic,  and  healthy  looking  than  the 
grand  old  Goethe. 

"  Though  his  sun  was  setting,  the  sky  round  about 
was  calm  and  bright,  and  that  little  Weimar  illumined 
by  it.  In  every  one  of  those  kind  salons  the  talk  was 
still  of  Art  and  Letters,  The  theatre,  though  possess- 
ing no  very  extraordinary  actors,  was  still  connected 
with  a  noble  intelligence  and  order.  The  actors  read 
books,  and  were  men  of  letters  and  gentlemen,  holding 
a  not  unkindly  relationship  with  the  Adel.  At  court 
the  conversation  was  exceedingly  friendly,  simple  and 
polished.  The  grand  duchess  (the  present  grand 
duchess  dowager),  a  lady  of  very  remarkable  endow- 
ments, would  kindly  borrow  our  books  from  us,  lend 
us  her  own,  and  graciously  talk  to  us  young  men  about 
our  literary  tastes  and  pursuits.  In  the  respect  paid 
by  this  court  to  the  Patriarch  of  letters,  there  was 
something  ennobling,  I  think,  alike  to  the  subject  and 
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incoherently.  "  See,"  he  exclaimed, "  the  lovely  woman's 
head  —  with  black  curls — in  splendid  colours  —  a 
dark  background ! "  Presently  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  floor,  and  asked  them  how  they  could  leave 
Schiller's  letters  so  carelessly  lying  about.  Then  he 
slept  softly,  and  on  awakening,  asked  for  the  sketches 
he  had  just  seen.  These  were  the  sketches  seen  in  a 
dream. 

In  silent  anguish  the  close  now  so  surely  approach- 
ing was  awaited.  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and 
less  distinct.  The  last  words  audible  were:  More 
light !  The  final  darkness  grew  apace,  and  he  whose 
eternal  longings  had  been  for  more  Light,  gave  a  part- 
ing cry  for  it,  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow  oi 
death. 

He  continued  to  express  himself  by  signs,  drawing 
letters  with  his  forefinger  in  the  air,  while  he  had 
strength,  and  finally,  as  life  ebbed,  drawing  figures 
slowly  on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs.  At  half- 
past  twelve  he  composed  himself  in  the  comer  of  the 
chair.  The  watcher  placed  a  finger  on  her  lip  to 
intimate  that  he  was  asleep.  If  sleep  it  was^  it  was 
a  sleep  in  which  a  great  life  glided  from  the  world. 
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straDgely.  And  of  a  sudden  he  looks  at  her  fizedlj, 
and,  seized  with  a  sudden  prophetic  inspiration,  says, 
"  Thou  art  the  poet :  this  song,  supposed  to  be  (say) 
Goethe's,  it  is  thine  I  it  is  thine  1  **  And  she,  blushing, 
looks  as  if  there  were  a  struggle  in  her  breast;  she 
looks  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  something,  and  at  last 
she  does  say  something.  ''  Tes,  I  did  write  this  little 
song,  but  pray  don't  tell  anybody.  I  wrote  many 
another  thing  too  which  he  afterward  called  his.  But 
pray  don't  tell  anybody."  Proof  she  has  none.  Yes, 
die  has  a  handkerchief  of  that  larcenous  poet's,  and 
certain  letters,  and  an  embossed  wax  picture,  and,  oh  I 
many  more  relics.  And  the  young  litterateur  forth- 
with sits  down  and  indites  a  "  sensational,''  or,  rather, 
a  ^sentimental,"  and  sends  it  to  presa  And  while 
he  is  busy  with  the  proof-sheet  his  friends  speak  in 
little  paragraphs  of  the  tremendous  Goethe  diBcoveiy 
that  has  been  made  by  Herr  Hermann  Grimm. 

We  have  blurted  out  the  story.  Yes,  Hermann 
Grimm,  under  the  modest  signature  of  H.  G.,  has  given 
a  Goethe  revelation  to  the  world,  and  he  has  come  by 
it  pretty  much  in  the  way  above  described.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  full  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbucher.  Goethe,  according  to  him,  has  misappro- 
priated a  woman's  poems  in  the  "  West-ostlicher  Divan." 
We  confess  we  would  fain  have  silenced  this  affair  to 
death  —  stillgeschwiegen,  as  the  Germans  have  most 
wisely  attempted  —  if  to  do  so  were  in  our  power. 
What  to  us  is  most  painful  about  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
writer  of  Grimm's  standing  should  so  far  have  yielded 
to  an  impulse  of  righteousness,  let  us  call  it,  as  to 
overlook  the  absurd  position  he  was  preparing  for  him- 
self. Tlie  worst  part,  however,  is  this;  that,  being 
without  the  faintest  trace  of  proof  for  the  .assertion  he 
brings  forward,  he  actually  dares  to  hint  that  Goethe 
miist  have  stolen  a  great  deal  more  than  Hermann 
Grimm  has  heard  of. 
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bright  and  moving  gray-blue  eyes,  and  said,  'Stop; 
what  makes  you  repeat  that  poem?'  'Oh,  it  just 
came  to  me  so  vividly/  I  answered;  'it  is  one  of 
Goethe's  most  beautiful  ones/  Marianne  still  con- 
tinued to  look  at  me,  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing, but  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  do  so.  *  I 
will  tell  you  something/  I  called  out  suddenly,  with- 
out knowing  how  I  came  to  do  it :  *  This  poem  is  yours 
—  you  made  it ! '  This  supposition  was,  after  all,  not 
so  very  much  out  of  the  way.  That  part  of  the  '  Divan ' 
is  almost  entirely  kept  up  like  a  duet,  and  I  knew 
besides  what  a  large  share  Marianne  had  hsid,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  production  of  these  poems.  [Is  not 
this  delicious  ?]  '  You  must  not  tell  it  to  anybody/ 
she  began  again  after  a  time,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
me.  '  Yes,  I  did  make  those  verses.'  And  yet  it  was 
a  surprise  (!)  to  me.  She  then  ended  the  conversation, 
and  the  next  morning  was  the  day  of  her  departure. 
She  was  expected  at  Neuburg,  near  Heidelberg.  From 
that  place  I  had  a  letter,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
she  expressed  herself  more  openly  upon  her  relations 
with  Goethe. 

"  *  Frau  von  Stein/  she  wrote,  '  I  never  knew ;  I 
was  never  in  Weimar,  and  saw  Goethe  first  at  Frank- 
fort in  the  year  '14.  During  a  visit  he  paid  us  in 
the  country,  from  the  12th  of  August  till  the  6th 
of  October,  1815,  I  got  to  know  him,  and  to  love 
him,  and  till  four  weeks  l)efore  liis  death  I  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  him.  But  his  letters 
were  quite  difierent  to  those  lie  wrote  to  Frau  von 
Stein,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  fatal  piece  of  indiscretion 
that  they  should  have  been  printed.  About  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  Goetlie's  death  he  sent  me  a  neatly 
tied-up  packet,  and  wrote  to  me  at  the  same  time  most 
affectionately,  saying  that  he  sent  me  herewith  my 
letters,  and  beg^^ed  me  to  keep  the  packet  unopened 
antil  the  uncertain  hour  which,   alas,  must  but  too 
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diflfers  very  little  from  the  printed  version,  but  still 
significantly.  May  this  leaf  be  a  leaf  of  spring  to  you^ 
and  greet  you  stormily,  for  such  a  storm  blows  here 
as  we  have  not  had  for  long/ 

"On  the  21st  of  January,  1857,  she  writes  still 
more  to  the  point: 

"'I  send  you  with  this  letter  the  lines  that  you 
asked  for ;  after  all  there  is  only  one  which  G.  altered, 
and  I  really  do  not  know  why,  for  I  think  my  own 
are  really  more  beautiful ;  and  so  as  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations  too  greatly,  I  also  send  you  a  few 
small  bits  which  then  formed  the  greatest  charm  of  our 
correspondence,  in  which  the  secret  could  not  but  be  an 
essential  ingredient.  Those  which  I  have  marked  out 
are  from  the  "  Divan  "  of  Hafis.  .  .  .  Now  when  you 
read  in  the  "Divan"  the  beautiful  poem  "(Jeheira- 
schrift,"  "  Lasst  euch,  o  Diplomaten,"  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  "  secret-writing  "  to  you,  and  I  again  have  told  you 
something  more  about  the  happiest  time  of  my  Ufa 
But  why  I  should  do  so  just  this  evening,  when  I  have 
already  been  struggling  for  an  hour  with  a  bad  pen 
and  worse  ink,  is  just  because  —  etc.  This  has  ex- 
cited me  so  much  that  I  resolved  to  write  to  you  at 
once,  and  send  you  this  inclosure,  which  I  looked  for 
a  few  days  ago.  I  am  possessed  with  the  feeling  that 
I  shall  soon  be  no  longer  able  to  write  to  you,  so  I 
want  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  begin  by  sending 
you  this  sheet.  Keep  true  to  me,  and  be  discreet,  and 
remember  the  little  grandmother.  m.  w. 

" 'P.  S.  —  As  your  having  the  Hafis  is  uncertain,  I 
send  you  this  little  sheet,  which  contains  the  said  pas- 
sages by  myself,  and  also  some  of  Goethe*s.  It  is  a 
trifle,  I  well  know,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  troub- 
ling you  with  it.     Good  morning.* 
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charming  at  one  time)  are  to  convince  us  that  Goethe 
knowingly  committed  petty  larceny,  coolly  stole  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  jewels  in  his  crown  from  the 
young  dancer  who  loved  him  ?  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  what  follows  ?  — 

"  As  she  says  "  (Grimm  adds)  "  that  she  has  inspired 
much  besides  (which  she  may  have  forgotten)  we  may 
surely  attribute  to  her  some  others  of  the  poems  bear- 
ing the  title  of  'Suleika/  For  instance,  'Als  ich  auf 
dem  Euphrat  schiffte/  where  the  last  stanza  no  doubt 
was  originally  something  different : 


'< « Also  traumt'  ich,  Morgenrothe 

filitzt  ins  Auge  durch  den  Baum, 
Sag  Poete,  sage  Goethe^ 

Was  bedeutet  dieser  Traum  ?  * 


"  Simrock  first  drew  attention  to  the  necessary  alter- 
ation here  of  Hatem  into  Goethe,  which  seems  quite 
as  natural  as  in  the  poem  '  Hatem,'  page  149 : 

«<  <  Du  beschftmst  wie  Morgenrothe, 
Jener  Gipfel  ernste  Wand, 
Und  noch  einmal  fuhlet  Goethe 

Frtihlingshauch  und  Sommerbrand/ 

"The  poem  * Geheimschrift '  follows  at  page  173. 
And  immediately  afterward,  as  an  answer  to  the  *  Ab- 
glanz,'  page  175,  the  poem  entitled  *  Suleika/  page  177. 
*  Wie  mit  innigstem  Behagen,'  etc.  At  the  same  time, 
Marianne  says  nothing  of  it.  It  almost  seems  to  me 
as  if  with  a  certain  prudence  she  wished  not  to  betray 
the  full  extent  of  her  share  in  the  *  Divan.'  In  time, 
however,  her  letters  will  bring  this  to  light.  It  is  also 
clear  that  her  memory  occasionally  failed  her.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Marianne  was  over  seventy  when 
she  made  these  communications  to  me.* 


fy 
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No^  we  will  not  forget  it.  Neither  shall  we  forget 
that  it  is  a  scion  of  the  Grimms^  himself  distinguished 
as  a  writer^  who  has  thus  dared  to  bring  such  a  charge 
before  the  world  —  a  charge  suggested  (let  us  not  for- 
get this  either)  by  himself  to  that  d^ar  and  queer  old 
lady  of  Frankfort. 


THE   END. 


Ill 


